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STANISLAW DABROWSKI 


THE PEACE TREATY OF RIGA* 


I 


The western and southern frontiers Of Poland, after World War I, 
were fixed by the Paris Peace Conference, and became internationally 
binding with the signature of the Versailles Treaty. For obvious reasons, 
the peacemakers in Paris left the question of Poland’s eastern frontier 
unsettled. Quite contrary to the intentions of the Allies, this question 
was settled through indirect negotiations between Poland and the Soviets. 
After two years of devastating war and a long period of hard negotia- 
tions, the Polish-Soviet agreement was signed in Riga on March 18, 
1921. 

The negotiations leading to the Riga settlement had begun in 
Mifisk at the time when the Red Army was at the zenith of its success 
in the course of the Polish-Bolshevik War. On August 14, 1920, just 
one day before the decisive battle of Warsaw was fought, the Polish 
plenipotentiaries, headed by Undersecretary of Foreign Affairs Jan 
Dabski, had proceeded to Minsk to make an armistice agreement 
with the Soviets. This was done in accordance with the Soviet peace 
offer received in Warsaw a few days before. The official talks at Minsk 
lasted from August 17 till September 2. It was a futile conference. 
Not a single question was settled. The negotiations revealed once again 
that the Soviet government had no intention to make peace with “capi- 
talistic” Poland. According to Soviet calculation, the collapse of Poland 
was a matter of days. With the Red Army there was a Polish Soviet 
government to be installed in Warsaw after the conquest of Poland. 
The Soviet leaders did not have to wait long to see their calculation 
groundless. Owing to the Soviet overconfidence, the negotiations in 
Minsk were conducted in the spirit of the principle that the victorious 
party dictates the conditions to the vanquished one. 

The Polish negotiators were treated in Minsk in a very undiplomatic 
manner. They were virtually imprisoned in their quarters and for 
several days they were deprived of communication with Warsaw. It 
was only by accident that they learned, on August 21, about the retreat 

* This article is based upon the author’s dissertation submitted to the Depart- 


ment of History, Fordham University, in fulfillment of the requirements for the 
degree of Master of Arts. 
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of the Red Armies which was already three days in progress. On 
August 19, the Soviet delegation put before the Poles the Soviet armis- 
tice conditions, divided into fifteen points. Among other things the 
Soviets demanded the limitation of the Polish armed forces to 50,000 
men; the establishment of a workers’ militia for internal order; surrender 
of arms; the recognition of the Curzon Line as a line of demarcation, 
and amnesty for Polish Communists. The Polish delegation was in 
no hurry to sign such a detrimental treaty which, if accepted, would 
turn Poland into a Soviet Republic. No delegation would dare to 
sign the capitulation of its country without instruction from its govern- 
ment. But the Soviet delegation seemed to believe that the Poles came 
to Minsk to beg for peace on any terms. During this session, held on 
August 21, the Polish delegation, though it did not have instructions 
from Warsaw, flatly rejected the Soviet conditions. The rejection was 
dictated not by the situation at the front, but because the Soviet con- 
ditions were not acceptable, even to a defeated Poland. The situation 
at the front provided only the positive ground for a permanent settle- 
ment with the Bolsheviks on terms initiated in Warsaw and not in 
Moscow. The Polish proposals had always been the same, before 
and after the victory. 

The interrupted peace negotiations in Minsk were officially resumed 
at Riga on September 17. The chairmen of the delegations decided 
at a formal meeting to regard the present conference as the continua- 
tion of the negotiations which had commenced a month before in 
Minsk. The first official session was held on September 21. The 
opening of the peace conference at Riga was not as spectacular an 
event as the inauguration of the Paris Peace Conference, but it was 
beyond any comparison with the negotiations in Minsk. The building 
designated for the conference was the famous Blackheaded Hall erected 
by the Blackheaded Knights of the Livonian Order in the Middle Ages. 

The Polish delegation with the press and auxiliary personnel num- 
bered about one hundred persons. Dabski retained its chairmanship. 
The chief Polish delegates were: Norbert Barlicki, Stanistaw Grabski, 
Whladystaw Kiernik, General Mieczystaw Kulinski, Adam Mieszkowski, 
Whadystaw Kamieniecki, and Leon Wasilewski. The last two replaced 
Wrdéblenski and Olszewski from the Mifisk delegation.’ 

The Soviet delegation was much smaller than the Polish. The chair- 
man was Adolph Joffe. The other delegates were Dymitri Manuilsky 
and Leon Obolensky. Serguish Tirov, Russian Minister to Georgia, 
was to atrive later.2 The world was informed about the progress of 


1 Wihadystaw K. Kumaniecki, Odbudowa panstwowosci polskiej 1912-1924 (The 
a of Polish Statehood), Warsaw-Cracow, 1924, p. 410. 
2 Ibid, p. 409. 
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the conference by about thirty English-speaking reporters; the Polish 
and French contingents numbered about the same. There were only 
three German journalists.* The delegations maintained direct radio 
connection with their governments. 

The following account by Ludwig Horst may give us some idea 
of the atmosphere in which the drama was about to be played. 


The principal members have not yet arrived. But the place is already 
thronged with the attendent personnel with advisors, counsellors, steno- 
graphers, press correspondents, invited guests, and diplomats. All wear 
an expression of suspense... 

After brief and courteous greeting the Poles and the Russians took their 
seats. The Lett Minister of Foreign Affairs (Meyerevitz) sits at the end 
of the table with his staff of officers. All is quiet. Even noncommittal 
exchange of opinions in the diplomatic boxes ceases.* 


This silence was broken by Meyerevitz’s welcome address, which 
expressed the hope that the labors of the conference would be 
crowned by a “peace which would be a solid peace, a peace based on 
the principles of justice and democracy.” Dabski voiced Poland’s appre- 
ciation of Latvian hospitality and declared that Poland desired a peace 
based on mutual understanding. Joffe asserted that the Soviet Govern- 
ment would strive for a “just and democratic peace, a peace of under- 
standing, a peace without victors and vanquished.” The rest of the 
session was devoted to the verification of credentials. It was decided 
that the next sessions would be held on September 24.° 

Notwithstanding his reputation as a revolutionary investigator, Joffe 
seemed to conquer the hearts of all of the members of the press. Indeed, 
he was the central figure of the gathering. He was described as a 
prosperous banker and successful businessman. “He is not,” as Horst 
wrote, “so excessively courteous as the gentlemen of the Polish dele- 
gation, but every word he says sticks in your mind.”° He was not 
only more experienced in making peace than Dabski, but he also was 
a better propagandist. His speeches were delivered to the Anglo-American, 
correspondents in an English version before the conference. The Poles 
did not refuse to release their speeches, but did so the following morn- 
ing.’ By that time, the Russian side of the case was already printed 
on both both sides of the Atlantic. Dabski himself admitted that Joffe 
impressed him as a “prudent and intelligent man.”* Dabski’s main 


3 Ludwig Horst, “At the Riga Peace Conference,” Living Age, November 1920, 
pp. 458-60. 

«Horst, op..cit., p. 459. 

5 Jan Dabski, Pokdj ryski, wspomnienia, pertraktacje (The Riga Peace Treaty, 
Recollections, Negotiations), Warsaw, 1931, pp. 77-78. 

6 Horst, op. cit., p. 459. 

1 Ibid. 

8 Dabski, op. cit., p. 76. 
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qualification against his opponent was his knowledge of the Soviet 
mentality and method of negotiation as well as his personal endurance. 

According to schedule, the conference met in the second session on 
September 24, The session consisted of the presentation of a declara- 
tion that had just been wired to Joffe from Moscow. This declaration 
was adopted by the Supreme Central Executive Committee, which was 
deliberating in Moscow. Joffe prefaced the declaration with a tirade 
of accusations against the Entente for driving the Poles towards a 
winter campaign with the desire of destroying both Poland and Russia. 
The Soviets agreed to self-determination for the territory in dispute, 
namely Byelorussia, Lithuania, and the Ukraine. Both contracting 
powers were to recognize the independence of those countries. Russia 
would agree to a plebiscite in Eastern Galicia and would not insist 
on the Bolshevik method of voting, that is, voting in the council of 
workers. The territorial delimitation was to be along the Curzon Line 
with modifications in favor of Poland in the region of Chetm and 
Bialystok. Eastern Galicia was to remain within the limits of Poland, 
pending the result of the plebiscite. The Soviet declaration withdrew 
the conditions dictated in Minsk, which was a decisive step towards 
a final agreement. However, the declaration was accompanied by an 
ultimatum: “If a preliminary treaty was not signed within ten days, 
that is, by October 5, the Soviet Government would withdraw and 
change the above proposals.”® “Such is the decision of the Supreme 
Central Executive Committee,” concluded Joffe, “the choice, peace or 
war is entirely up to the Republic of Poland. These are our proposals, 
Gentlemen, to which we are awaiting reply.” 

After a short intermission, Dabski presented the Polish conditions. 
The Polish declaration was delivered in its original form in spite of 
the fact that the Soviets decided to abandon the fifteen points dictated 
in Minsk. Dabski stressed in the preamble that the Polish conditions 
were not dictated by the situation at the front, nor by the desire for 
historical vengeance, but by the consideration of the vital interests 
of both powers. He further declared that Poland desired not only 
to secure herself from invasion but also to become a factor of general 
peace and freedom in Europe. If the Soviet delegation came to Riga 
animated by the desire of establishing peace, there was no question 
that could not be settled. 

The eleven points of the Polish counterproposals provided for the 
recognition of independence reciprocally. It was further provided that 
the designation of the boundaries could not be done in the spirit of 
historical revenge but on the basis of a just conciliation of the vital 


” 9 Ibid. p. 83. 
10 Izvestia, September 25, 1920. Dabski, op. cit., p. 82. 
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interests of both parties. The delimitation between Poland and Russia 
was to be accomplished through joint conferences. Nationals of both 
countries were to have a free choice of citizenship. Provisions were 
to be made to guarantee cultural and religious freedom. War indem- 
nities were to be mutually disclaimed. Prisoners of war were to be 
exchanged in the nearest future. After the conclusion of the preliminary 
treaty, the parties were to proceed to the negotiation of a permanent 
peace treaty. The last point stipulated that the Soviet Government 
would pay to Poland a certain amount of money as compensation of 
Poland’s contribution to the economic life of the former Russian empire.'* 

The replies and comments to both declarations were delivered during 
the next session, which took place on September 27.” 

Commenting on the Declaration of the Supreme Central Executive 
Committee, Dabski stated that it was rather a theoretical presentation 
of Soviet political standpoint. It even transgressed the limits of the 
current deliberations by including the question of Eastern Galicia, a 
territory that never belonged to Russia. The time limit, observed Dabski, 
" was a great hindrance to a satisfactory settlement. The haste in draft- 
ing the preliminaries might result in overlooking some questions which 
later might become a cause of dissension. Regarding the subject of 
national self-determination in the disputed territories, Dabski stated 
that it was a theoretical point, depending on an interpretation of the 
term “self-determination” which differed on both sides. As he under- 
stood it, the practical interpretation of this principle by the Soviet 
Government was nothing else than a local establishment of the dictator- 
ship of the Communist Party by the Red Army. However, this was 
a theoretical point which would require a long discussion, which Dabski 
desired to avoid. In order to expedite the negotiations, he agreed to 
form committees which would proceed to work on the details of the 
treaty.?% 

In his reply to the Polish declaration, Joffe assented in principle 
to all of its postulates.’* His objections were limited to its form as 
being in some respects unilateral and resembling an ultimatum. He 
would suggest that the point regarding amnesty should be also extended 
to citizens who during the. war acted subversively towards their own 
“11 Jbid., pp. 84-86. 

12The two days interruption in the deliberations was caused by the suddea 
death of General Polinovov, member of the Soviet delegation. General Polinovov 
had been a well-known military figure under the old regime. The news of his 
death was received when the conference met in session on September 25. The 
meeting was immediately adjourned until Monday, September 27. Current History, 
Il, (p. 257. 

13 Dabski, op. cit., pp. 86-7. 

14 F. Zuev, Miezhdunarodnyi imperialism organizatorov napadieniya panskoy Polshé 


na sovietskuyu Rossiyu, 1919-1920 (The International Imperialism of the Organizers 
of the Lords’ Poland’s Attack against Soviet Russia), Moscow, 1954, p. 213. 
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country. In proposing this point Joffe wanted to protect the Polish 
Communists. He also believed that the contracting powers should sign, 
conventions, besides those mentioned by Dabski, concerning transit 
and consular rights. Seeing that the declarations of both powers con- 
formed to each other in their essential points, Joffe expressed the hope 
that the preliminary treaty would be concluded without prolonged 
discussion. He endorsed Dabski’s assertions that the theoretical ques- 
tions should not be the subject of the conference. With regard to 
the time limit put by the Soviet Government, Joffe explained that 
by withdrawing the Minsk conditions, Russia was making a great 
sacrifice of her own interests, both for the sake of peace and in order 
to prevent a winter campaign, the burden of which would fall on the 
working class of both countries. In view of such a sacrifice, Russia 
deemed herself entitled to put the time limit on her willingness for 
concession. In conclusion, Joffe curtly stated that in Dabski’s speech 
the only realistic point was the one concerning the creation of com- 
mittees.° It was then agreed that five committees should be formed 
to take up immediately the discussion of the Polish proposals as a 
preliminary basis.*® These committees were: general, territorial, financial, 
legal and drafting. 

On the following day, September 28, the conference held an open 
session. Joffe brought with him a draft of the preliminary peace 
conditions. The draft was an amalgamation of the Polish eleven points 
and the Soviet proposals. It repeated the demand for the recognition 
of the Soviet Republics of Byelorussia and the Ukraine. The question 
of the plebiscite in Eastern Galicia was brought up again. The boun- 
dary offered to Poland in Joffe’s draft was to run from the point of 
the confluence of the river Swilocz with the Niemen through Rudia, 
Biatowieza, Kamieniec Litewski, Brest-Litovsk, Lubomla, Wtodzimierz 
Wolyiiski, and from that point along the old Austro-Russian border 
to Rumania. 

It was explicitly stated in Joffe’s draft that the boundary separated 
Poland from White Ruthenia, from the Ukraine and from Russia, as 
the original Soviet declaration read. The draft further stipulated that 
neither of the powers would maintain in their territories organiza- 
tions or persons intending to abolish the existing government of the 
other power; nor would the powers engage themselves in aiding a 
third power in hostilities against either of the contracting powers. By 
this stipulation, the Soviets desired to oblige Poland to abandon Petlura 
and Bialaszewicz, who were fighting on the Polish side for the 
independence of the Ukraine and Byelorussia respectively. The second 


15 Dabski, op. cit., pp. 89-90. 
16 Current History, XIII, p. 235. 
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part of the stipulation was designed to prevent Poland from coopera- 
ting with the Western Powers in the event they would decide to 
abolish the Revolution in Russia. In other points, Joffe’s draft corres- 
ponded to the Polish declaration.” 

Considering the Soviet declaration of September 24 and Joffe’s 
subsequent assertions, the above draft was a “new proposal” to the 
Polish delegation. Dabski made only general observations at this point 
and requested a few days recess during which the Polish delegation 
might study the Soviet conditions. 

During the recess, Joffe complained that the works in the com- 
mittees were progressing too slowly. To remedy this, the chairmen 
decided to settle the main questions in private conferences with only 
two secretaries present. The decisions of the chairmen were submitted 
to the committees for detailed elaboration.** This system helped to 
expedite the negotiations and prevailed throughout the whole con- 
ference. While the committees were working on the details, the chair- 
men were eliminating the main points of contention. There was no 
time wasted for the formalities required at the plenary public sessions. 
The strain of the conversation through interpreters, which was the 
custom at the plenary session, was removed since both chairmen con- 
versed in the German language, of which they had a good command. 

The first of these confidential conferences took place on October 1, 
late in the evening, in order to avoid the press. It was at this conference 
that Dabski voiced his reproach to the Soviet “new proposal.” He was 
disappointed with the draft chiefly because the boundary outlined in 
it did not in principle differ from that dictated by the fifteen Soviet 
points which he had so loudly renounced. In spite of the professed 
willingness for compromise in Joffe’s assertions and the declaration of 
the Supreme Executive Central Committee, the draft was evidence to 
the contrary. The inclusion of the question of Eastern Galicia in the 
draft was considered as interference in Polish affairs. This subject went 
beyond the scope of the deliberations. Dabski also pointed out that 
the draft did not conform with the original declaration of the All-Russian 
Executive Committee, according to which Poland was to border with 
Russia and not with the Ukraine and Byelorussia. Why was there a 
deviation and confusion of concepts?’® 

Joffe, however, did not see any difference between his draft and 
the declaration of the All-Russian Executive Committee. If there was 
any difference, it was only a formal one. He said that the declaration 
only stated a general principle, while he tried to be more specific. 


17 Dabski, op. cit., pp. 92-6; Izvestia, October 1, 1920. 
18 Dabski, op. Na pp. 101-3. 
19 Jbid., p. 
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He told Dabski, “He knew that Poland desired to create buffer states 
separating her from Russia. Russia aimed at the same.”*° The Soviet 
Government would never ratify a treaty which would detach the 
Ukraine from Russia. Joffe asserted that the surest way to control the 
food supply for Russia from the Ukraine was to establish a Soviet 
‘government there. Joffe was no less frank when he spoke about the 
fictitious independence of Byelorussia. The reason why the Soviet 
Government brought up the independence of this country in the negotia- 
tions was, as Joffe explained, the fact that the English workers were 
interested in its development and liked the idea. Joffe confessed that 
he brought up the question of Eastern Galicia in his draft for tactical 
purposes only. He wanted to have a counter-argument in case the 
Polish delegation would insist on the establishment of Petlura’s govern- 
ment in Kiev. When Dabski declared that Poland did not intend to 
champion the cause of Petlura, Joffe promised not to mention Eastern 
Galicia any more. As to the time limit set in the declaration of the 
All-Russian Executive Committee, Joffe assured Dabski that it would 
not be difficult to extend it if in the meantime some progress in the 
negotiations was made. 

Replying to Dabski’s territorial objections, Joffe stated that Russia 
would agree to any line as long as the Lida-Baranowicze-Luniniec-Brody 
railway remained on the Byelorussian and Ukrainian side. Dabski 
could not yet state definite Polish territorial demands. However, he 
indicated that the possession of the railway would be an object of 
Poland’s aspiration. Alexander Lado’, Dabski’s secretary, brought up 
the question of Byelorussia. In this connection, he observed that in the 
settlement of the eastern frontiers of Poland there were two alternatives 
that she could follow: Either to insist on the formation of a really 
independent Byelorussian state, or to extend the eastern boundary of 
Poland as far east as possible. LadosS brought up this question to test 
the sensitivity of the Soviet delegation in this point. According to his 
narrative, as well as Dabski’s, Joffe had not rejected the discussion on 
this question as he would have done in the event of similar proposals 
regarding the Ukraine. In this context, Joffe spoke of the moral and 
political obligation that Russia had towards the peasants of Byelorussia 
to whom she had promised deliverance from Polish landlords. More- 
over, the workers in England were interested in the federative develop- 
ment of the Soviet Republics.2* These were the reasons why Russia 
objected to the creation of a “capitalistic” Byelorussia. If Poland, or 
~ 20 Ibid, p. 106. 

21 Aleksander Lado§, ‘““Wasilewski w rokowaniach ryskich” (Wasilewski in the Riga 


Negotiations), Niepodlegtosé (Independence), Warsaw, XVI, 1937, p. 240; Dabski, 
op. cit., p. 107. 
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the Polish delegation had been determined, to create a democratic Byelo- 
russia, considering the military pressure that Poland could exert on 
Russia at that time, this object was achievable. However, this possibility 
had not been exploited by the Polish delegation. As it will be shown 
below, the prevalent opinion among the chief Polish negotiators opposed 
any conception of “bufferism,” or federalism. Lado& had almost been 
sent back to Warsaw for bringing up this question.” 

In the meantime, Dabski met his delegation to trace the boundary 
line to be presented to Joffe. It should be observed that there was dis- 
sension among the Polish negotiators. One of the causes for the dissen- 
sion within the Polish delegation was the fact that it lacked strict in- 
structions from the government concerning the Polish postulates. The 
instructions that the Polish negotiators received at a joint session of 
the Council of State Defense and the Council of Ministers, held on 
September 11, were general, leaving the final formulation of the peace 
terms to them.”* 

According to the narration of Minister Adam Tarnowski, the Polish 
parliamentaries were instructed to postulate the independence of a 
Ukrainian state which would be confederated with Poland and other 
states which would form an East-Central European bloc. The Soviet 
armies were to withdraw behind the 1772 boundary, and Ukrainian 
troops were to occupy the Ukraine. The Polish armies were to stop at 
their attained positions until the terms of peace treaties between Poland 
and Russia and Poland and the Ukraine were put into effect. Similar 
postulates concerned Byelorussia. However, these were not conditions 
sine qua non. The delegation was left a free hand in judging what was 
achievable in Riga.” 

Another cause for the dissension was the unique composition of the 
Polish delegation. It consisted of two distinct groups: One represented 
the ministry, the other the Polish Diet, or rather the six largest political 
parties in it. These two groups represented in Riga the two political 
conceptions regarding the solution of the Polish Eastern problem, 
namely, the Dmowski and Pitsudski programs. 

The essential difference between these two programs was as follows: 
Pitsudski contended that the security of Poland rested in the weakness 
of Russia. The most effective way to weaken Russia was by detaching 
from her all the nations that had belonged to the Jagellonian Federa- 


22 Lado$, op. cit, p. 241. 

23 Dabski, op. cit., p. 76. 

24 Report from a conversation with Minister Adam Tarnowski on Sept. 25, 1953 
(Becherham “Antokol”) by W. J. Zaleski. The original is to be found in the 
Pilsudski Institute for Research in Modern History in London; a verified copy in 
Pilsudski Institute in New York. 
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tion and to help them to form independent states.”° These states would 
by virtue of common interest form a sort of alliance or federation. 
Roman Dmowski’s faction bitterly opposed this concept. The political pro- 
gram that Dmowski advocated was to create a consolidated national and 
democratic state of Poland based upon the predominance of Polish 
national and cultural elements.”* 

The friction within the Polish delegation went along these two- 
concepts. The ministerial delegation favored the federative concept, 
or at least it strived to save from it whatever was possible. The dele- 
gates representing the Polish Diet, though of various political ideologies, 
were skillfully swayed by Stanistaw Grabski, the chief adherent of 
Dmowski, to reach an agreement with the Soviets in the spirit of the 
principles of his party. Consequently, a delegational solidarity developed. 
Members of the same party voted in opposition to one another, de- 
pending on the standpoint of the delegation to which they belonged. 
Thus, for instance, when on October 5, the vote was taken on the issue 
of whether the Polish frontiers should embrace the city of Mifsk, the 
ministerial delegation was outvoted in favor of ceding the city to Russia. 
In this voting, Kernik opposed Dabski, though both belonged to the 
Populist (Piast) Party; Barlicki and Perl, both Socialists and otherwise 
adherents of the federative solution, voted with Grabski against their 
party colleagues, Wasilewski and Kamieniecki, who were members 
of the ministerial delegation." 

Grabski, who personally championed the doctrine of National Democ- 
racy in Riga, did not believe in the maturity of national consciousness 
of the Ukrainians or Byelorussians. He regarded the federative concept 
of Pitsudski as “building on quicksand.”** The strongest argument 
supporting his thesis was the failure of the Kievan campaign. Grabski 
objected to the incorporation of Minsk into Poland for fear that the 
city would become the center of a Byelorussian national movement 
within the limits of Poland. This, he believed, would create a trouble- 
some situation in the future for the Polish government and would 
seriously impair the national consolidation of Poland. He thought that 
it was advisable, therefore, to leave the source of trouble to Russia.?® 

There were also other causes dividing the Polish delegation. One 
was the attitude towards the negotiated peace with the Bolsheviks. 
Dabski and his minority approached the negotiations as a means to 


25M. K. Dziewanowski, ‘“Pitsudski’s Federal Policy, 1919-1921,” Journal of 
Central European Affairs, X, July-October, 1950. 

26 Roman Dmowski, Polityka polska i odbudowanie panstwa (Polish Policy and 
the Reconstruction of the State), Hanover, 1947, II, pp. 14-28. 

27 Eado$, op. cit., p. 235. 

28 Grabski, op. cit., p. 30. 

29 Stanislaw Grabski, The Polish-Soviet Frontier, New York, Polish Information 
Center, 1943, p. 30. 
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reach a final and durable peace. Grabski and his adherents, according 
to Lados’ relation, thought that these negotiations were only an episode, 
that the days of Bolsheviks were numbered.*® Such a point-of-view 
suggested to some the tendency not to achieve a definite settlement, 
but rather to establish precedents and titles for future negotiations. 
The military circles of the Polish delegation in which the conviction 
prevailed that the armistice and preliminary peace would be only an 
interruption of belligerence,>* which would eventually end in the dis- 
memberment of the Russian Empire, treated the negotiated treaty 
lightly.3* Although Dabski’s point-of-view prevailed, the diversity of 
attitudes within the Polish delegation had negative reflections on the 
preliminary treaty and weakened Dabski’s position in the eyes of Joffe, 
who was quite alert to the situation in the camp of his opponent. 

Having agreed upon the territorial demands with his delegation, 
Dabski, with Grabski and Kiernik, presented them to Joffe in the next 
confidential meeting on October 2. In general, contours of the frontier 
demanded by Poland would run along the line: River Zbrucz, Réwne 
Sarny, Luniniec, west from Minsk, Dzisna, Wilejka to the Dzwina 
River. The Lida - Baranowicze - Luniniec - Réwne - Brody railway was to 
belong to Poland with about a forty kilometer protective belt to the 
east. On this point, Joffe declared that his instructions did not allow 
him to cede more than a line along the Szczara River, the Oginski Canal, 
the River Jesiotta and the River Styr,** thus leaving the disputed rail- 
road on the Russian side. Joffe promised, however, to refer to Moscow 
the Polish demands hoping to receive a reply within two or three days. 
Dabski justified the Polish demands as being dictated by political and 
strategic reasons: A state with a population of thirty million had to 
think about protection against a state of one hundred and twenty million 
people. Besides that, Poland needed a common frontier with a friendly 
Latvia, which would give her access to the sea in the event of a diver- 
sion of Gdafisk (Danzig).** Dabski declared that if the question of the 
frontiers were settled, he did ‘not see any point of dispute that could 
be in the way of reaching an agreement by October 5. 

As the chairmen were holding private conferences, the press and the 
public grew suspicious. Rumors were soon spread that the negotiations 
were broken. To pacify public opinion, the chairmen decided to call 





39 From Grabski’s account of the negotiations it appears that he regarded the 
negotiations as permanent and did not believe in the downfall of Bolshevism. 
Grabski, op. cit., pp. 34-5. 

31 F.R.U.S. III, pp. 403-4, (Minister in Poland to the Secretary of State September 
32 Eado$, op. cit., p. 250. 

33 Dabski, op. cit., pp. 110-11. 
34 [bid., pp. 107-8. 
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an official conference of the general committee on October 4. It was 
agreed that whatever would be said at the conference would be for the 
press and should not effect the progress of the private conferences,*° 

After the official session of the General Committee, Dabski and 
Joffe met again in privacy. Joffe complained again that the work in 
the committees was extremely slow. He told Dabski that in Moscow 
and Kharkov the Russian and Ukrainian Central Soviet Committees 
were deliberating the question of peace with Poland. The war party had 
a strong influence on the Central Committees.*® Joffe was an adherent 
of the peace faction. He was anxious to provide his faction in Moscow 
and Kharkov with proof that a substantial step had been made towards 
peace with Poland. He did not yet receive the news from Moscow 
regarding the Polish territorial postulates. However, his personal con- 
viction was that Moscow would not make difficulties in this regard. He 
was only apprehensive of some difficulties in connection with the 
Polish demand of the corridor to Latvia. The grounds for this appre- 
hension were that Poland having a common frontier with Latvia would 
keep Lithuania under her influence, and would cut Russia off from 
western Europe. Russia also had moral obligations towards Lithuania 
with whom she signed a treaty which recognized the province of Wilno 
as Lithuanian. However, if Lithuania would agree to cede the territory 
to Poland, the question of the corridor would be solved.*” 

In spite of the intensive work of the chairmen and the committees, 
the work on the preliminary treaty was far from being completed. 
There was only one day left before the expiration of the Soviet ulti- 
matum. Finally, the chairmen agreed on the general point of the text 
of the preliminaries. Questions requiring longer discussion were to 
be mentioned only in the text of the preliminary treaty and to be 
discussed after the preliminaries were signed. Joffe was very particular 
about the form of the preliminaries. He would not sign a treaty that 
would contain phrases resembling an ultimatum, or the treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk. His particular objection was to the formulation of the para- 
graphs in the Polish declaration concerning nonintervention and the 
financial settlement between Poland and Russia. When Dabski asked 
him about the settlement of the most important question, namely, 


35 Ibid., p. 106. 

36 The press of the local Soviets was belligerant. The organ of the Petrograd 
Soviet, Krasnaya gazieta of October 8, 1920 printed a resolution of the Petrograd 
workers in which the Central Soviet was asked not to be conciliatory towards 
Poland. The resolution ends: “If the Polish landlords want a war they shall have it. 
The Polish bourgeoisie should be exterminated. And it will be exterminated. The 
workers of Petrograd are ready to resume the fight for the victory over the lords, 
and resume peace with the Polish workers, and they are ready for a new struggle 
and sacrifice.” 
37 Dabski, op. cit., p. 108. 
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the frontiers, Joffe replied that if the Polish delegation would agree 
to the following conditions, the Polish territorial demands were en- 
tirely acceptable to Russia:** (1) Signing of the preliminaries by October 
8. (2) Agreement to a formulation of the treaty, especially in legal 
matters, which would not resemble an ultimatum. (3) Replacement of 
the sentence demanding the division of gold reserves from the State 
Bank of Russia by a phrase stating that there would be a financial, 
settlement between Poland and Russia. (In this phrase it would be 
explained that the former Kingdom of Poland actively participated in 
the economic life of Russia and that culturally and economically was 
more developed than Russia). (4) Recognition of transit rights from 
Russia through Polish territory to Lithuania. 

Dabski, after consultation with his delegation, agreed to Joffe’s con- 
ditions under the proviso that a protocol would be supplemented 
stating that Russia would agree to make Poland a base payment of a 
certain amount of gold. To this Joffe halfheartedly consented. The 
next day the public was taken by surprise. The chairmen released 
the following press communiqué: 


The chairman of the Polish Delegation and the chairmen of the Russo- 
Ukrainian Peace Delegation at the meeting which took place on October 
5, 1920, decided in result of agreements reached in all the basic questions, 
at the conferences of the chairmen of both delegations, concerning the 
preliminary peace and armistice, to sign an armistice treaty and preliminary 
conditions of a peace treaty between Poland on one side and Russia and 
Ukraine on the other not later than Friday, the 8th of October, 1920.3% 


However a week elapsed before the treaty was signed. Many details 
‘still had to be elaborated in the committees. The territorial committee 
had to describe accurately a one-thousand-mile-long border. The entire 
text of the treaty had to be prepared in three languages: Polish, Russian 
and Ukrainian. The burden of this task was carried by the Polish 
members in the committees, especially Leon Wasilewski, who had a 
better command of the Ukrainian language than the Ukrainian delegates. 
In spite of the enormous work connected with the production of the 
final draft of the document, the treaty could have been signed upon 
the fixed day. The reason it was not signed on October 8, as promised 
in the communiqué, was due to military operation of the Polish army 
against Minsk. In this context, Lado§ revealed in 1937*° that he and 
Janikowski purposely exaggerated the difficulties in producing the final 
text in time, because they had secret instructions from Polish Army 


38 Jbid., p. 111. 
39 [bid., p. 119. 
40 Eados, op. cit., p. 239. 
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Headquarters to delay the signing of the treaty until Minsk was cap- 
tured. According to Lados’ revelation, the purpose of capturing Minsk 
was to free some prominent Poles imprisoned there and to confiscate 
certain documents. However, there could have been other reasons for 
the capture of the city, namely an effort on the part of the Polds 
to hold it as a strategic position in case the Soviets decided to continue 
the war. 

This historic document was signed on October 12. The signing 
ceremony was witnessed by a crowd of press correspondents, spectators, 
diplomatic observers, including those countries who did not recognize 
the Bolshevik government. Henry G. Alsberg, a correspondent of The 
Nation thus communicated his impression of the event: 


I must admit that the scene, as such things go, was very impressive, 
far more than the hurried and helterskelter signing at Versailles. It took 
place in a very large square room, whose walls are covered with huge 
portraits of Czars and Czarinas, mostly on horseback including one of 
the Great Catherine...Behind the Polish delegates stood a whole galaxy 
of showily dressed military officers...On the Bolshevik side there was 
no single uniform...There were practically no women spectators, which 
was, so far as impressiveness went, an improvement of Versailles. Paderewski’s 
forest of hair, flaming gray, however, was notably absent.*! 


The ceremony itself, like all such ceremonies, was rather dull. It 
consisted of reading of the treaty and the armistice in Polish, Russian 
and Ukrainian. Then the chairmen made their concluding speeches. 
Joffe declared that the treaty was a proof that between nations desiring 
peace all points of difference were removable. Although the treaty 
was not binding until it was ratified, and the war was to last for six 
more days, Joffe considered the moment of signature a victory of peace.*? 

Dabski in his address expressed his gratitude to the Latvian Govern- 
ment for their hospitality and expressed satisfication that his wish ta 
end the bloodshed materialized. He was especially grateful that the 
peace was concluded on the solid basis of justice and mutual under- 
standing.** 

The treaty was a personal triumph for Dabski and Joffe. Dabski 
was overwhelmingly happy. When Alsberg met him “sailing along” 
with a bouquet of flowers on his arm after the ceremony he said to 
the reporter: “I told you, didn’t I, at our interview, that we'd have a 
peace?” The gist of Joffe’s feeling about the concluded peace was: 
“It might have been worse.”** 


“at Henry G. Alsberg, “The Russo-Polish Peace,” The Nation, November 24, 1920, 
pp. 587-8. 

42 Dabski, op. cit., pp. 124-5. 

43 Ibid., pp. 123-4. 

44 Alsberg, loc. cit. 
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The next day, the Polish Delegation held a reception for foreign 
diplomats and press correspondents. Speaking on this occasion, Dabski 
said that the boundary outlined in the treaty was a line of compromise. 
While including a considerable percentage of non-Polish groups, it 
left on the Russian side a numerous Polish population. He was sure 
that the treaty would be ratified by the Polish Diet without difficulties, 
because the major Polish political parties were represented at the 
conference. 

Not all present at the banquet were happy with the conclusion of 
the treaty. One unhappy person was a correspondent of the Russian 
émigré newspaper, Obshcheye delo (Common Cause). When a member 
of the Polish delegation asked him for an opinion of the treaty, he 
declared that it reminded him of the treaty of Brest-Litovsk and warned 
the Poles that the Bolsheviks might deceive them as they had deceived 
the Lithuanians. 

The terms of the preliminary peace treaty were comprised in seven- 
teen articles. In the first article, the boundary was described. It was 
a boundary between Poland and the Ukrainian and Byelorussian Soviet 
Republics. Any territorial dispute between Poland and Lithuania was 
to be a matter concerning these two nations. Both parties recognized 
the independence of the Ukrainian and Byelorussian Soviet Republics. 
Article ten described the basis upon which the settlement of Poland’s 
relation with Russia would be effected. In article thirteen, the parties 
undertook to sign an armistice treaty simultaneously with the pre- 
liminary treaty. According to the armistice agreement both parties 
were to discontinue belligerent activities by midnight October 18. By the 
terms of article eleven, the parties undertook to proceed to negotiate 
for definite peace upon the signature of the current agreement. The 
treaty was to be ratified within fifteen days. According to the agree- 
ment, the treaty was ratified by the Polish Diet on October 22 and 
by the Soviet Supreme Council on October 24. The ratifications were 
exchanged at Libau on November 2. 

The preliminary treaty was received in Poland with general relief. 
After seven years of warfare, the people longed for peace. However, 
there also were voices of dissatisfaction. The treaty met with especially 
sharp criticism from those Poles who came from the territories that 
were ceded to Russia. Some, whose estates were left on the Soviet side, 
had personal reasons for indignation. The voices of indignation were 
directed particularly against Grabski who was the author of the boun- 
dary line. He was blamed for forsaking the lands that for centuries 
had been part of the Polish- Lithuanian Commonwealth. Professor 
Marian Zdziechowski called Grabski’s act a “treason” committed “with 
a light heart; without mercy and undisturbed conscience, almost with 
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triumph.” Bishop Lozinski made a motion in the Diet to put Grabski 
on trial for treason. Adam Grabowski, a descendant of the famous 
Rejtan, threw a leaflet from the gallery in the Diet in which he called 
Grabski “Cain.”*” 

The signature of the preliminaries between Poland and Russia was 
received in Europe with relief, though for much of the terms Poland 
was blamed. Already on October 6, when the signature of the treaty 
was certain, a London weekly wrote: 


With the signing of a Polish-Soviet agreement Europe will breathe a 
sigh of relief, for when the Red armies were at the gates of Warsaw 
the fate of civilization hung in the balance.*¢ 


Time and Tide regarded the treaty as “forced upon” Russia by Poland 
and “accepted by Russia as a second Brest-Litovsk.” The paper praised 
Russia for disregarding the “territorial losses” for the sake of peace 
and expressed an indignation that “England or France had not done 
anything” to restrain Poland from incorporating in her territories 
thousands of square miles and millions of people to which it has no 
sort of ethnographic claim. *7 

The Nation wrote, in a most enthusiastic tone: “There ought to be 
Te Deums in every church on earth, and resolute determination on the 
part of all humanitarians to stop any further hostilities in Russia...” 
Like most other papers, it gave all the glory for restoring peace to 
Russia. The article went on: 

As to the Bolsheviks they will be taunted now for having made peace 
so cheaply, it will be said that they are yellow as well as red; that they 
were compelled to grant better terms than they first offered. It will be 
forgotten that at the beginning they offered amazingly generous terms 
— more territory than the British asked them to — and actually tried 
to compel the blood-guilty Polish Government to promise land to the 
widows and orphans of the men who wantonly invaded Russian territory. 


The Nation concluded its exaltation of Russia with a statement 
that: 


This was the most humane peace condition ever demanded for one 
antagonist by another. The whole peace negotiation with Poland reflects 
enduring credit on Petrograd.*§ 


Another American weekly, The New Republic wrote with surprise 
that an armistice had been signed. 


45 Wladystaw Pobég-Malinowski, Najnowsza historia polityczma Polskét 1864-1945 
(Modern Political History of Poland). London, 1956, Il, pp. 374-5. 
46 The Weekly Review, London, October 6, 1920. 
47 Time and Tide, London, October 22, 1920. 
48 The Nation, London, CXI, October 1920, p. 436. 
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What a few weeks ago seemed impossible with Pilsudski urging an ad- 
vance to the complete destruction of the enemy, and Trotsky calling on 
Russia to face a winter campaign, may at last be accomplished. 


The New Republic admitted that Poland was victorious: 

But any peace with Poland would also be a victory for Moscow. The 
Russians have given in to the Polish demands for a boundary far to the 
east of the line set by the Allies...and a freakish “corridor” running 
east of Lithuania to the Baltic. If the Bolsheviks thus find themselves 
separated from Lithuania and lose much purely Russian territory, they 


gain enormously, as peace with Poland would leave General Baron Wrangel 
their last external foe.*® 


Alluding to the Soviet British trade conference, The New Republic 
stated: 


With the Polish peace Soviet Russia will gain something else much 
more valuable, for on her settlement with the Poles awaits the signing 
of a trade agreement with Great Britain. 


Further, the paper maintained that: 


British official pressure had its share in making the Poles yearn for peace 
for there was some 20,000,000 dollars worth of signed contracts in the 
background.5° 


II 


After a month’s interval the delegations met again in Riga to nego- 
tiate for a permanent peace agreement in compliance with the eleventh 
paragraph of the preliminary treaty. It was generally assumed that 
these negotiations would take longer than those for the preliminaries. 
However, nobody thought that it would take five months before the 
treaty would become a binding document. Judging from the fact that 
the main political questions had been prejudiced by the preliminary 
agreement, the new conference seemed to have an easy task, limited to 
technical details and legal formulations of the final conditions. “Yet,” 
wrote Alexander Lados, “one had to fight with an extreme endurance 
for every word of the future treaty.”"* 

Fortunately for the Polish delegation, and the conference as well, 
the Parliamentary delegation was not sent to Riga. In this way, the 
quasi-double representation of Poland was avoided and a source of 
dissension eliminated. The new group of the Polish negotiators was 
a coordinated body, devoid of political divergences and partisan ani- 


“49 The New Republic, New York, October 20, 1920. 
50 Jhid. 


51 Eadog, op. cit., p. 230. 
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mosities. In this connection one of the observers, probably a Polish 
correpondent, wrote the following remark on March 26, 1921 in a 
“Scrapbook of the Riga Treaty:”°? 


The preliminaries of Riga taught Polaad a lesson; after a long and 
zealous fighting all the parliamentary factions agreed on a common political 
conception. The Riga Treaty proved that a small group of people united 
and trusting each other, under the leadership of an able and brave man, 
can not only defeat the adversary, but also gain the control of public opinion 
in the country. 


Remembering the difficulties he had in leading the double delega- 
tion, Dabski absolutely refused to preside over such an ill-composed 
body. He even turned in a letter of resignation, towards the end of 
November, because Minister Sapieha, who was anxious to expedite 
the negotiations, intended to send a delegation of deputies to Riga.™* 

To cope with the purpose of the conference, the Polish delegation 
afrived with a numerous crew of experts and technical personnel in 
place of politicians as was the case in the negotiations for the prelim- 
inaries.°* Only Dabski and Wasilewski participated in the previous 
conference. Stanistaw Kauzik, Edward Lechowicz, and Henryk Strass- 
burger were the new delegates. 

Similar changes took place in the Soviet delegation. Joffe was 
still its chairman. Besides him, only Leon Obolensky had been in Riga 
to negotiate for the preliminaries. The new Soviet delegates were 
Jakob Hanecki, Emanuel Kwiring, and Jur Kociubinsky. It should. 
be observed that there were a few Polish Communists in the Soviet 
delegation. Among them was Hanecki and an expert named Saumier.*® 

The main questions of the conference on the Polish side were directed 
by Dabski, Wasilewski and Strassburger. The chief characteristic of 
these three men was firmness which manifested differently in each 
case. In the case of Dabski, as Lado& observed, it was a “peasant-like 
stubborn persistency.” Time and again he would return to the same 
question until it was solved to his satisfaction. Strassburger demon- 
strated his firmness by a “mercilessly logical argumentation.” His 
opponents were stunned with the power of his arguments and were 


52 This source is to be found in the Slavonic Division of the New York Public 
Library. The title “Scrapbook” has been used by the author for the sake of con- 
venience. This document has no title. It consists of observations and remarks 
written by some of the members of the Polish staff, foreign correspondents and 
guests. 

53 Dabski, op. cit. p. 134. 

54 Eados, op. cits p. 232. 

55 Karol Poznanski, “Pokdj ryski’ (The Riga Peace Treaty}, Wiadcmutce (News), 
London, No. 576, April 27, 1957). Saumier was the illegitimate son of Stanislaw 
Patek, for a few months in 1919-20 Polish Minister for Foreign Affairs. He 
kept contact with his father through the Polish delegates in Riga. 
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not able to put forth equally strong ones. Wasilewski was always calm, 
pleasant, and understanding, firm but persuasive. Whenever the situa- 
tion became tense, his power of persuasion induced an opponent to 
compromise.°® It was much due to the qualifications of the Polish 
negotiators that the preliminary terms were not changed, or narrowed 
down, which was a sincere desire of the Soviets.*” 

The work of the conference was conducted in the same way as the 
negotiations for the preliminaries. The main questions were discussed 
and solved by the chairmen while the commissions and subcommissions 
elaborated on the details. Whenever the work in the commissions 
stopped on an unsolvable point, the matter was submitted to the 
chairmen ior solutions. There were only three plenary sessions: the 
opening session on November 17, 1920, one on February 24, 1921 
to sign the Repatriation Treaty, and the final session on March 18. 
Experts were consulted more often than in the previous negotiations. 
However, the vital questions of the negotiations were settled by the 
chairmen at their confidential conferences which were held frequently 
and which were of long duration. 

There was a tendency, both in Warsaw and Moscow, to impose a 
time limit on the negotiators.°* To this Dabski strongly objected. Joffe 
did not like this idea either. He admitted that it was a political mistake 
of the Soviet Government that it insisted on the ten-day period for 
the conclusion of the preliminary treaty. However, because the initia- 
tive of limiting the time of the renouncement of the armistice originated 
in Warsaw and Chicherin liked the idea, Joffe agreed to set a definite 
date by which the treaty would be completed. He thought that the 
treaty would be signed by the end of the year anyhow, so the time 
limit was of secondary importance. 

Dabski warned Warsaw against such a step. He was of the opinion 
that it was not necessary to rush the work of the conference, because 
it would have fatal consequences on the treaty. He was well-acquainted 
with the Soviet method. of negotiations and knew that under many 
pretexts Joffe could delay the settlement of the essential question till 
the last few days and would throw all the work on the draft com- 
mittee. The result of this method would be that the treaty would con- 
tain general clauses which would be subjected in the future to inter- 
pretations. This, in turn, would be a source of perpetual contention 
between Poland and Russia. Dabski wanted to avoid such a result. 
He wished the peace to be precisely formulated, devoid of equivocal 


56 Eados, op. cit. pp. 240-1. 

57 Ibid. 

58 Kumaniecki, op. cit., p. 447 (Sapieha to Chicherin, November 24, 1920). 
Dabski, op. cit., p. 134. 
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statements or undefined terms. He also refused to sign a trade con- 
vention with Russia before the peace treaty, because this would have 
deprived the treaty of its character of unity. Besides, Dabski was 
suspicious that if Russia had signed certain conventions with Poland 
she might delay the conclusion of the final peace treaty indefinitely. 
Thus, he thought it was wiser to treat all the questions simultaneously.*® 

The political conditions which provided the background for the 
negotiations were quite different from those during which the negotia- 
tions for the preliminary treaty were conducted. The preliminary treaty 
was negotiated while Polish forces were harassing the Red Army. 
Although the Polish delegation did not use the military situation as a 
means of persuasion in the negotiation for the preliminaries, the very 
fact that the Polish military position was better than that of the Soviets, 
was an indirect argument supporting the Polish postulates. Subsequently, 
however, the situation had been constantly improving to the advantage 
of the Soviets. The Soviets improved their international relations. The 
Western powers were now competing with each other for concessions 
in Russia. The Soviet-British Trade Treaty was about completed. 
France admitted that she had made a mistake in believing that the 
Soviet Government would collapse, and abandoned General Wrangel. 
The remnant of the White Guards was almost completely vanquished. 
Simultaneously with the negotiations in Riga, the Soviets negotiated an 
alliance treaty with the Turks. 

If the negotiations were conducted under pressure, the pressure was 
exerted on the Poles. First of all, Dabski wanted to have the treaty 
signed before the plebiscite in Upper Silesia which was to take place 
on March 20, 1921. The date «f the plebiscite hung over Dabski 
“like a nightmare.”* It was clear that the population of plebiscited 
territory would prefer to belong to Germany, a state with stabilized 
conditions, than to Poland involved in a war in the east. In the League 
of Nations, Poland was the object of attack because of its contest with 
Lithuania for Wilno.®? Economically, Poland was ruined. She was 
desperately in want of foreign credits. Such could not be expected 
until Polish-Soviet relations were definitely settled. Thus the necessity 
of making haste was a disadvantage to the Polish negotiators. The 
Bolsheviks, in view of their improving situation, could well feel that 
time was working for them. 

Joffe was not unaware of the predicaments of Poland. He frankly 
confessed to Dabski that he would exploit the plebiscite in Upper 





59 Dabski, op. cit., p. 140. 

69 Pravda, October 20, 1920. 
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Silesia. However, he did not do it. On many occasions he made it 
clear to the Poles that Russia was strong enough not to fulfill the 
preliminaries. If the war party in Moscow would have taken over 
the control of the Supreme Soviet, the preliminaries would most likely 
have been abrogated. Joffe, however, was a determined pacifist. He 
assured Dabski that as long as he was the chairman of the Soviet dele- 
gation, the preliminaries were sacred.** On February 8, Dabski wrote 
to Warsaw that Joffe told him that some of the envoys of the Western 
powers, who stopped in Riga on their way to Moscow, reproached the 
Soviet delegation for being too compromising, and for giving Poland 
more territory than she had the right to claim.™ In the light of the 
aforementioned facts, the usual representation of the Peace Treaty of 
Riga as a “peace imposed by Poland at the point of sword” is highly 
unwarrantable, 

In general, the negotiations were conducted rather sporadically. Some- 
times the commissions were waiting idle for the results of the confi- 
dential talks of the chairmen. The chairmen in turn had to wait for 
instructions of their governments. A few sessions were cancelled be- 
cause of Joffe’s actual or “diplomatic” illness. Towards the end of 
the conference, all the work accumulated on the draft commissions. 

The central question of the long negotiations was the settlement 
of economic and financial affairs. The other points, like the rectifi- 
cation of the boundary line, the repatriation of prisoners, and the option 
for citizenship played a minor part. Their settlement depended on 
the agreement of the economic and financial questions. 

The tenth point of the preliminary treaty stated that there would 
be an apportionment of the wealth of the former Russian Empire 
between Poland and the U.S.S.R. on the ground that the Polish lands 
which were a part of the Russian Empire had participated in the 
building up of the Empire’s economic life, and contributed actively 
to the formation of the assets which the Soviet Government took over. 
The amalgamation of the Polish state bank with the Russian Imperial 
state bank in the 1890's, and the transportation of gold of the pro- 
vincial banks to Russia during the war was another ground for the 
Polish demands. The Polish negotiators also demanded at least a partial 
return of the deposits of the Polish population in the banks in Russia, 
compensation for destroyed private property of Polish nationals in 
Russia during the Civil War, payment for state property evacuated 
to Russia during the retreat of 1915 which had been destroyed in 
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Russia, the return of machinery transported from Poland, and the 
return of rolling stock. Besides this, Poland demanded the return 
of the objects of art, libraries, and historical trophies taken to Russia 
since the partitions. 

The Polish financial commission estimated that Poland should re- 
ceive, on the ground of her contribution to Russian economic life, 
629,000,000 rubles in gold. The Soviet experts estimated the sum 
at 307,000,000. But Joffe flatly declared at the beginning of the 
negotiations that Russia would pay only ten percent of this sum which 
he set at 30,000,000 and held this position until the conclusion of the 
treaty. in all the discussions on this subject with Dabski, Joffe main- 
tained the argument that Russia did not have free assets of gold, and 
Poland would not receive more “even if she captured Moscow.” If 
Estonia on similar grounds received 15,000,000 rubles, it was because 
she did not claim any restitution and besides that it was a premium 
for the signing of the first treaty with the Soviets. Joffe pointed out 
to his opponent that the preliminary draft did not specify how much 
gold Russia was supposed to give Poland. He offered 30,000,000 on 
the title of the division of the gold of the State Bank of Russia. How- 
ever, he did not want the title to figure in the treaty. Although Dabski 
did not hope to receive the whole Polish claim, he was not willing 
to settle on this sum. In the middle of January, the situation became 
very tense. A session was broken off by Dabski when Joffe categorically 
declared that he would not yield from the set figure. For two days 
there was no contact between the delegations.°® Meanwhile, the Poles 
decided to compromise. Dabski calculated that the Soviet delegates 
were aiming at paying a sum of about 80,000,000 rubles. This was 
an acceptable sum for Poland, but Dabski did not consider it a good 
pelicy to show sudden willingness for compromise as it might have 
encouraged the Bolsheviks to extort compromises on other points. In 
a letter to Witos, written on February 8, 1921, Dabski said that in view 
of the necessity of having the treaty signed before the date of the 
plebiscite in Upper Silesia, the backing down from the Polish financial 
postulates was of secondary importance. He said further that, if the 
plebiscite was lost, or not sufficiently won, he would be blamed for 
not having concluded the treaty in time. 

A few days later Dabski held a decisive conference with Joffe. It 
was an entirely private conference, without secretaries. “I decided to 
resort to this method,” he wrote, “to prove to Joffe that we were 
willing to reach an agreement.” At this conference Dabski informed 
Joffe that he would accept the 30,000,000 rubles provided that the 
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amount was paid in gold and not equivalents. Here Joffe produced 
new difficulties. In gold, he said, Poland could receive no more than 
4,000,000 rubles ,a very negligible sum in comparison to the Polish claim. 
Among the equivalents in which the remainder of the Polish claim 
would be paid he mentioned platimium, Polish marks, valuable papers, 
various concessions, and the gems from the treasure of the Czars of 
Russia. He also stated that Russia was most willing to pay Poland in 
concessions such as exploration of iron ore in Krzywy Rog, or cutting 
forests. Though the Polish experts estimated these concessions highly, 
they advised against their acceptance because of the political implications 
as well as technical difficulties. The exploitation of the minerals on 
Russian territory would antagonize the Russian population against 
Poland. Consequently, it might have become a factor hindering the 
establishment of peaceful neighborly relations between Poland and 
Russia. On the other hand, the exploitation would be rendered in vain 
since Poland did not possess adequate means of transportation. The 
concessions were, therefore, not accepted. The proposition of accepting 
the gems of the Imperial family was of a very tender nature. The in- 
structions on this subject were brought from Moscow by Krassin who 
was on his way to London and stopped in Riga to see the Polish 
minister of Finance Steczkowski, who also came to Riga. The conference 
concerning this matter was held on February 25.°° Only the two 
chairmen of the delegations with their secretaries and Steczkowski with 
Krassin were present. The proposition made by Krassin was that 
Poland would undertake the selling of the gems. From the sum 
obtained for the merchandise, Poland would receive the amount allotted 
to her in the treaty. It was understood that if Poland would be suc- 
cessful in selling this merchandise she might receive 50 to 60 million 
rubles on the title of economic settlement. Both moral and political 
reasons weighed against the acceptance of this proposition. By under- 
taking the selling of the jewelry, Poland would be considered a partner 
to a very abominable affair. The political repercussions of such a 
partnership would bind Poland with the Bolsheviks in a mutuality 
of interest, which was by no means desired by Poland. 

The Krassin proposition put the Polish delegates in a difficult pre- 
dicament. The Polish negotiators realized at that time that it was 
impossible to obtain more gold from the Bolsheviks than they were 
willing to offer. In view of this, the Krassin proposition appeared 
a very realistic way to increase the Polish treasury. Its rejection with- 
out any consideration would no doubt make the relations between 
the delegations more tense than they were. After some discussion, 
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the Polish delegation decided not to accept the Soviet proposition. 
Purposely however, the answer was postponed for a few days, and 
then at the proper moment the rejection was submitted on technical 
grounds. The rejection of this proposition did not have any reflection 
on further negotiations.® In the final agreement on the financial dispute 
the Soviets assented to pay Poland 30,000,000 rubles in gold on the 
grounds of the division of the gold reserve of the State Bank of Russia.” 
It should be observed at this point that the Soviets did not pay a ruble 
of this sum. 

The other economic questions did not entail much difficulties. The 
Polish railway commission estimated that Poland should receive 2,000 
‘locomotives with a proportionate number of cars. The Soviet commission 
offered Poland 350 locomotives with a proportionate number of cars. 
Then Dabski lowered the Polish claim to 509, and Joffe raised the 
Soviet offer to 416. However he withdrew his offer, maintaining that 
some of the rolling stock was captured by Poland during the Polish- 
Soviet war. In the final agreement, Poland was to receive 300 locomo- 
tives or an equivalent, besides 255 locomotives which were already 
on the Polish territory and belonged to the Ukraino-Russian railway 
system. For railroad cars of Russian type the Soviets agreed to pay 
Poland 29,000,000 rubles.” 

The breaking point in the negotiations was the arrival of Steczkowski 
and Krassin in Riga. Steczkowski instructed the Polish delegation 
on what points it might yield on the economic question, and moved 
the conference from its state of stagnation.’* What instructions Krassin 
gave to the Soviet delegation are not exactly known. However, one 
can be almost certain that Krassin instructed Joffe to conduct the 
negotiations along the line of the new Moscow Polish policy, which 
emphasized the advisability of having a permanent peace with Poland. 
Moscow realized that during the period of the armistice Poland re- 
duced her armed forces considerably, which eliminated a military threat, 
and that the sad Polish economic situation provided excellent opportu- 
nity for dissemination of Communist propaganda. This new policy 
was revealed by Soviet diplomats in Copenhagen, as reported by the 
correspondent agency Roosunion to the organ of the Russian Emigration 
Obshcheye delo. According to the report, Radek, the Soviet propaganda 
expert on Poland, maintained that Russia should make concessions to 
Poland in order to precipitate the conclusion of the peace treaty. The 
concessions, he argued, were of no significance. What was important 
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was not the peace itself but the fact that it would facilitate the dissem- 
ination of Communist propaganda in Poland. The primary task of 
Soviet diplomatic missions in Poland would be to establish contact 
with the Polish Communist organizations and to render them substan- 
tial aid for revolutionary purposes. Radek gathered from the “experi- 
mental peace” with Finland and Latvia that peace was the best means 
to develop Communism in a foreign country. The capitalistic govern- 
ments, said Radek, were not provided with adequate means to prevent 
the activities of Bolshevik propaganda in their countries."* If this new 
attitude was behind the scenes of the negotiations in Riga, then one 
might wonder whether the Polish compromise from 300 to 30 million 
rubles had anything to do with the forwarding of the conclusion of 
the agreement. It might be true that the Soviets were not able to 
pay the 300,000,000 rubles, but since in the future they refused to 
pay even the 30,000,000, one might be inclined to think that the Soviet 
Government had no intention of paying any sum whatsoever. 

On March 8, a stormy discussion arose in the commission dealing 
with the return of objects of art, libraries, and objects connected with 
the history and culture of Poland."* On this subject Pravda (March 15, 
1921) stated that the Russian and Ukrainian workers desired to correct 
the wrongs done to Poland by the czars. It added, “But the Poles must 
remember that some of the objects have universal value.” On this 
ground the Soviet delegation was willing to submit this question to 
the French Academy of Arts for arbitration. However, because of 
the uncompromising position of the Poles, the Soviet delegation agreed 
to return the objects to Poland, “not willing to make of it a peace 


of war question.” 


A more radical attitude on this subject was expressed in the Petrograd 
paper, Krasnaya gazicta. In an article titled “What does the Polish 
Bourgeoisie Want,” the following was said: 


Historical facts show that the majority of the collections of objects of 
culture in the museums were obtained by illicit means, sometimes by 
robbery. The case of the Polish collections serves as the best example 
in this regard...The famous library of the Zaluskis was collected by 
means of intoxicating the guardians of rare books or bribery, or stealing, 
or buying them from people not acquainted with writing.” 


A property obtained by such illicit means was illegally possessed, 
maintained Krasnaya gazieta. Russia’s act of transportation of the Polish 
cultural objects was justified since Poland was not a legal possessor 
of them. Besides, continued Krasnaya gazieta, some of those objects 
” 18 Obsbebeye delo, February 23. 1921. 
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belonged to the Russian people or to Russian lands that were under 
Polish domination for a period of time. It added that the Poles preferred 
not to notice this fact, and “impertinently demanded the return of 
all those objects.” At the end of the article, Krasnaya gazieta lamentably 
pointed to the fact that the restoration to Poland of the Zatuski Library 
collected by the above-described means, would destroy any public 
libraries in Russia which developed from this collection.”* 

The question regarding the restoration of the objects of art and 
culture taken to Russia had been passionately discussed by the cultural 
commission without result. On March 8 the problem was the subject 
of the conference of chairmen. At the conference things came to a 
very tense point. Dabski rejected the Soviet proposals and peremptorily 
declared himself against making any concession on this subject. Joffe 
declared the same for his part. He would not compromise “even if 
it would come to war.” To this Dabski replied: “We are not afraid 
of war.” With these words the opponents parted agreeing, however, 
to a conference for the next day. At the next conference, Joffe en- 
tirely capitulated to the Polish demands. Later he also agreed to 
restore the objects transported to Russia since 1915.77 The Polish ex- 
perts were very apprehensive as to whether the Soviets would recognize 
the Polish demands. 

The question of repatriation was settled in a separate treaty signed 
on February 24. This treaty was accompanied by a protocol prolonging 
the term of the renouncement of the preliminaries until the exchange 
of the ratifications of the peace treaty took place. Article I of this 
agreement obligated both parties to proceed to the repatriation of 
refugees, immigrants, and hostages. In Article XXVII, the parties 
agreed to deliver monthly no less than 4,000 repatriates to the points 
of reception.’® By virtue of this treaty over one million Poles returned 
from Russia before 1924. 

The territorial question never played an important part. The Polish 
delegation requested minor correction of the boundary line outlined 
in the preliminary treaty. In the north, Poland wanted the frontier to 
fun corresponding to the boundary of the former gubernia of Wilno. 
Other corrections were demanded in Polesie and Vohlynia in connec- 
tion with a projected drainage of the marshes. The Polish request, 
which was submitted for the first time on December 8, was taken 
into consideration by the Soviet delegation with some reservation. Joffe 
desired to treat the question as a part of or jointly with the economic 
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settlement. If the frontier was rectified as the Polish delegation wished, 
Poland would gain 10 to 12 thousand square versts. From the eco- 
nomic standpoint, said Joffe, this territory represented a much greater 
value than the gold that Poland might receive from Russia. Joffe 
indicated that he would willingly resort to territorial concessions pro- 
vided that Dabski would in exchange lower the Polish claim to gold. 
As soon as the agreement on the economic problem was reached, 
Joffe met the Polish territorial demands almost in every point. At 
this juncture Joffe said that the territorial concession was a “personal 
gift to Dabski,” that no other chairman of a Polish delegation would 
have received this.®° 

Towards the end of the negotiations, when the work was confined 
mostly to the drafting commission, the question of the boundary line 
was brought up again, however, this time by the Soviet delegation. The 
boundary commission established the text describing the boundary 
line. The description of the boundary preserved the form as it was 
in the preliminary treaty, including the minor territorial corrections. 
Joffe, who was present at one of the sessions of the territorial com- 
mission which was engaged in the coordination of the texts in the 
Polish, Russian and Ukrainian languages, expressed his acquiescence 
to the paragraph without reservation. However, at the suggestion of 
his secretary, Shemiskin, he observed that in the extreme northern 
sector of the boundary Poland bordered on Russia. Therefore he pro- 
posed a correction in the text to the effect that it would read that 
besides Byelorussia and the Ukraine, Russia also bordered on Poland. 
Dabski dismissed the request by stating that along the whole line 
Poland bordered on the two Soviet Republics, and Joffe did not insist 
on discussing this question. A few days. later, Kwiring, the chairman 
of the Soviet Territorial Commission in a letter to Wasilewski, the 
chairman of the Polish Territorial Commission, explained the delimi- 
tation between the Soviet Republics on the Polish boundary i.e., 
Byelorussia and the Ukraine. He explained that the Repubilc of 
Byelorussia consisted of six districts and that in the north, in a short 
sector, Poland bordered on the Russian Soviet Federated Republic. 
This letter was left unanswered in order to avoid the revision of al- 
ready drafted paragraphs. The Soviet delegates tried to effect the 
textual correction without a formal discussion, to deprive it of political 
meaning. To Joffe, this question was a very embarrassing one ,be- 
cause he realized that bringing it to light would unmask the fiction 
of the independence of the Byelorussian Soviet Republic. Dabski sus- 
pected that the insistence of the Soviets on this formal correction was 
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an overture towards the abolition of the fiction of the independence 
of the two western Soviet Republics. A correction was finally agreed 
upon by which in paragraph II it was said that Poland bordered with 
the Russian Socialist Federative Republic, and the Ukrainian Soviet 
Federative Republic. In paragraph III however, it was stated that 
Poland ceded all rights to the territories east of the frontier to Byelo- 
russia and the Ukraine.™ 

Considering the possibility (which became a reality in 1923) that 
Russia might in the future abolish the independence of Byelorussia 
and the Ukraine (in which event the eastern frontier of Poland would 
hang in the air) Dabski thought that such a formulation of the para- 
graph would be useful to Poland. The Polish-Russian frontier would 
be automatically extended along the whole line.” 

On March 18 at seven o'clock in the evening the plenary session 
met for the purpose of putting the signatures under the conditions 
of the Peace Treaty. The Blackheaded Palace was filled with people 
including dignitaries of the Latvian Government and the press cortes- 
pondents. The signing ceremonies started one-and-one-half hour later. 
At this juncture a humorous incident might be noted. One of the 
Polish secretaries, Karol Poznafski, was charged with the printing of 
the treaty. The printing shop had the printing on time in three languages. 
However, the printer did not have a bindery in his shop. Consequently, 
Poznanski instead of going to the Blackheaded Palace where the con- 
ference had been waiting for the texts to start the ceremonies, had 
to go all over Riga to find a bindery.®* 

In his closing address Dabski said that the peace was a peace of 
understanding, that the principle of national self-determination had 
been observed by the act of the recognition of the independence of the 
Ukraine and Byelorussia. 


We attempted to solve all the questions [Dabski declared] in a right 
and just way, we compromised with each other not only for the sake of 
reaching an agreement, but also for the purpose of laying a solid foun- 
dation under our future relations. 


Assuring Russia that Poland led her own independent policy towards 
her eastern neighbors, Dabski declared that she desired not to be @ 
barrier between East and West, but a bridge facilitating their relations. 
The best guarantee for the durability of the peace, according to Dabski, 
was the mutual economic interest which would be the result of the 
establishment of commercial relations.®* 
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Joffe in his address stated: 


In any negotiations for peace an important role is played by the atmos- 
phere and conditions in which they are conducted. 


This peaceful atmosphere prevailed in Riga in spite of the fact 
that the international situation was still belligerent. That the treaty 
had been brought to its successful conclusion was to the credit of the 
delegations which had created the pacific atmopshere. Referring to 
the Western powers, Joffe recalled that they had failed to hinder 
the establishment of Soviet power in Russia, and that, contrary to 
their wishes, the Soviets had strengthened and widened the domina- 
tion of Communism. 

While the enemies of the Soviet Republics were spreading rumors 
about the aggressiveness of the Soviets [declared Joffe} the delegates 
conducted peacefully peace talks and concluded a peace. 

In Joffe’s words this peace was 
entirely satisfying the vital and just interests of the Polish nation. The 
conclusion of the peace treaty with Poland closes the circle of the peaceful 
relations of all the states that in the past belonged to the Russian Empire. 


It also terminated the policy of violence practiced by the czars. Joffe 
hoped that all the separated nations would join into an economic unity 
which had its background in belonging in the past to the same political 
entity. Winding up his address, Joffe expressed the confidence that this 
treaty would become a cornerstone for good neighborly relations pro- 
vided that Poland did not lead a policy contrary to her interests.** 

The news of the signature of the peace treaty reached the Prime 
Minister of Poland, Wincenty Witos, while he was in the Grand 
Theatre attending a gala performance. Witos communicated the good 
news to the audience in the intermission. In a speech made on the 
occasion Witos stressed the righteousness of the treaty and its signifi- 
cance for Poland and the whole world. Witos was certain that the 
deep feeling of satisfaction aroused in him by the news of its conclusion 
was shared by the whole Polish nation, 
because the treaty just signed in Riga has closed the period of bloody 


struggle which devastated large territories of our country... and retro- 
graded the natural, cultural and economic development of Europe. 


Thanks to the treaty, Poland and the whole of Europe entered into 
a period of peace “so essential for the healing of the wounds inflicted 
upon her by the war and the consolidation of the victories of the 
democracy.” The Polish people, freed from the necessity of defending the 
“political frames of the Republic,” would concentrate its energy on 
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the economic and cultural fields. The treaty, he declared, established 
the eastern boundaries of Poland in a definite way, “precluding all 
doubts,” because it established them “on the base of an agreement 
of the interested parties.” The immediate significance of the conclusion 
of the Riga Peace Treaty was the fact that it was signed on the eve 
of the plebiscite in Upper Silesia. It deprived German propaganda 
directed at the area of the argument that Poland had unsettled relations 
with Russia. On this Witos commented: 


Our Upper Silesian brothers going to the ballot urns will join a state 
with arranged external affairs due to the just concluded peace.*® 


In Russia, the signing of the treaty had been considered, at least, 
an-epochal event in the history of the development of Bolshevism, 
The organ of the Petrograd Soviet, Krasnaya gazieta (March 21, 1921) 
under the outspoken title, “Great Achievements” wrote that 


To the accompaniment of the guns quelling the Kronstadt Rebellion, 
the Soviet Government during the last week gained a series of great 
victories. 


These victories were the Trade Treaty with England, signed in 
London on March 16, the Treaty of Alliance with Turkey signed 
in Moscow on the same day, and the Peace Treaty with Poland. The 
greatness of these treaties lay, according to the paper, in their economic, 
but especially in their political significance, and thanks to them Soviet 
Russia was virtually recognized as a member of the family of European 
states. A proper appreciation of these accomplishments belonged to 
the future. The article noted: 


The prospect of peace with Poland, the economic agreement with England, 
and an alliance with Turkey are too great and ample events to be appre- 
ciated at the present moment. 


The peace with Poland eliminated the fear, continued the article, 
that the Russian people would 


have to take up arms to defend their fatherland...These millions of 
hands which, due to French bankers and Polish generals, were forced to 
hold arms to defend the country, will now be used in the factories and 
in the fields? 


In a press interview which appeared in Krasnaya gazieta (March 20, 
1921) Joffe gave a sober appraisal of his work. He asserted that 
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there would be no difficulties with the ratification of the treaty by 
either side. “Poland, is economically ruined” he declared. “By a peace 
she will gain the markets of Russia and the Ukraine,” and this was 
the greatest guarantee for the durability of the peace on the part of 
Poland. Russia was to benefit by the technical help in industry and 
agriculture rendered her by Poland. However, the most important 
aspect of the peace treaty with Poland for the Russian economy was 
the fact that goods produced in Western Europe would be transported 
to Russia through Poland. In this respect, Dabski’s statement that 
Poland desired to be a bridge between the East and the West, would 
be fulfilled. Joffe had no doubt that Poland followed an independent 
foreign policy and that she abandoned her “aggressive policy towards 
Bolsheviks.” The “war party” in Poland was helpless, he concluded, 
because “the working classes [of Poland} denounced war.”%* 

But not all Russians were happy with the treaty. To the White 
Russian emigration in Paris, the Peace Treaty of Riga was nothing 
more than “a slip of paper,” as its voice, Obshcheye delo, called it.* 
Most explicitly, the reaction of the White Russians towards the Peace 
Treaty of Riga had been expressed in the editorial article of the 
Obshcheye delo dated March 23, 1921. 

While Red Russia was rejoicing that the signature of the Treaty 
coincided with the crushing of the Rebellion of Kronstadt, the White 
Russians considered the coincidence a tragedy. The article, written 
in a tone full of confidence in the ultimate victory of the “Democratic 
Russia“ along with a warning to Poland, stated that: 


Democratic Russia will not make any attempt on the integrity of 
Poland, but a real Poland not one enlarged by the Bolsheviks with 
Russian lands... 

Democratic Russia does not recognize as just the payment of 60 million 
rubles in gold to Poland...If Russia (Democratic) will have to pay the 
foreign debt, the duty will be distributed proportionally among the com- 
ponent parts of the Russian Empire. 


Denouncing the validity of the Treaty of Riga, the émigré paper 
considered that only after the defeat of Bolshevism, in which endeavor 
Poland was supposed to help, the just and perpetual termination of 
the struggle between the two Slavic nations could be effected. Making 
historic analogy the article said: 


The Poles hope to build their strength on the weakness of Russia. Have 
they forgotten the season of the “sad times,” when a Polish prince attempted 
to ascend the Russian throne. If history repeats itself, the former instance 
was a tragedy, the present a comedy. 
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In the first instance were the Metropolit Filaret and Prince Wladyslaw, 
in the present Dgbski and Joffe. The first instance ended with a struggle, 
the second with a comical treaty. 


The agreement reached at Riga was ratified by the Polish Government 
on April 15, and by the Soviets on April 22. The documents of the 
ratifications were exchanged at Minsk on April 30. Poland registered 
the treaty with the League of Nations on August 12. However, two 
years had to elapse before the eastern front of Poland, defined by 
the Riga Treaty, was recognized by the main powers. This was done 
by a joint Declaration of the Conference of Ambassadors of March 15, 
1923, in the name of France, Great Britain, Italy and Japan. The 
Government of the United States acknowledged Poland’s sovereignty 
over her eastern provinces on April 5, 1923. 


* * 2 


It has to be observed that the Treaty of Riga was a great compromis® 
on the part of Poland in the historic territorial dispute with Russia. 
Poland regained only one-third of the territories she possessed before 
the first partition. Russia retained the territories of pre-partition 
Poland acquired as a result of the second partition. By the treaty, Poland 
obtained less than what Dmowski claimed for Poland at the Paris 
Peace Conference, but considerably more than what the Allies were 
willing to consider as “undisputably Polish territories.” It was another 
partition of the borderland between Poland and Russia, and, as usual, 
to the advantage of Russia. The Riga Peace Treaty was the first 
one since the times of Wtadystaw IV in which Poland was the vic- 
torious party. The historic significance for Europe which lies in the 
Riga Treaty is the fact, due to the victory of Poland, that the sovietiza- 
tion of East-Central Europe was delayed until the end of World War II. 
It is almost inconceivable, knowing communistic ideology, that, having 
established a communistic government in Poland, her strongest opponent, 
Soviet Russia would have restrained herself from expanding her dom- 
ination over the smaller countries of East-Central Europe in the name 
of the “World Revolution of the toiling classes.” 
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JAMES J. ZATKO 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND RUSSIAN STATISTICS 
1804 - 1917 


The development of the Catholic problem in Russia can be studied 
statistically, for the statistics speak most eloquently of the tragedy that 
was the history of Catholicism in nineteenth century Russia. Although 
the figures illustrate the past, their significance is great also for the 
future. First of all, a comparison of the past illustrates graphically the 
strength and weakness of the church in Russia. For instance, the extent 
of the nineteenth century hierarchical organization, hampered though 
it was, nevertheless demonstrates most clearly that today the Catholic 
Church is not a tolerated organization, if the hierarchical structure is 
assumed to be the normal organized form of the Catholic Church. 
Secondly, the statistics of the past provide a yardstick against which it 
is possible to evaluate the present statistics about the Church. 

However, as important as the study of the statistics of the Church 
in Russia is, it remains one of the thorniest problems to be dealt with. 
The task is complex in itself, because early nineteenth century 
Russia had not evolved an interest in statistics as such nor developed 
the techniques of statistics; it was only after the establishment of the 
zemstvos, bodies of local government introduced in 1864, that statistical 
methods matured. Indeed, the agricultural records of the zemstvos, 
became the training ground of later statisticians.’ Besides the faulty 
methods used, another factor played a role in Russian statistical work, 
namely, the political ambitions of Russia and its determination ta 
make the western provinces Russian and Orthodox. Hence, the nationality 
as well as the religious statistics contain deliberate distortions, whose 
general extent can be indicated, but which at this late date cannot be 
exactly determined. 


I. Official Statistics, Nationality, and Religion 


Among the early governmental statistics were the Russian govern- 
ment’s data collected in 1857 as a basis for the emancipation from 
serfdom in 1861. 

Furthermore, the investigation and census undertaken by the general 
staff in 1867 as part of the military reforms that followed Russian 
defeat in the Crimean War (1853-1856), went even further in an anti- 


1Naum Jasny, The Socialized Agriculture of the USSR: Plans and Performance, 
Stanford, 1949, p. 8, a classical work on Soviet agriculture. 
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Polish as well as anti-Catholic direction. Identifying the Byelorussian 
Catholics with Russian Catholics, it cut the Polish element in half 
in the western provinces of Russia, This strong anti-Polish tendency 
even reduced the number of Poles in the Congress Kingdom of Poland 
to 64.9% of the total population, whereas even the biased census of 
1897 placed them at 71.9% for the Kingdom. A. F. Rittich incor- 
porated the 1867 figures into his work,? which found such ready accep- 
tance among German scholars. 

The first general census of the Russian Empire was carried out in 
1897, and its figures must necessarily play a great role in any population 
discussion. It is, however, important to realize that the criterion used 
in the 1897 census was language, and not nationality. Thus, those who 
considered Russian their native language were inscribed in the records 
as Russians. Since Russian was the language of the Empire, many non- 
Russians who used this language for that reason, were listed as Russians. 
In this way the census tended to overestimate the number of Russians 
simply because of the unsafe criterion applied. Thus, the true proportion 
of non-Russians may well be 60% rather than 55.7%. 








TABLE I 
CATHOLICS IN RUSSIA 

Provinces and Districts Catholics 
Se, EE aio armroniancne, Sn 
SAPATON hives here aee ar een eis Perea cent 34,710 
ANI 3° s50'5, atin cc secmgaletetne aes aan aoe bares ea 
So aes cet oe aaa seseestese |) 
ESET OER 2. ¢ ccoace eee ere eR ee ee one 298,110 
"2c fc 1 Ae eee a ene RUE Gein cae A ee aie Rt cer 262,738 
LBLSTSS7 71 DY Ci nO rea Rac eae se aber t east 19,825 
Kherson Ao) pS tees SOO RIAD LEON Co oe RO 95,227 
Taurida EMEA BERS Ret oa me rs eae bate 29,393 
NN ERE. LOLA OLAS AT ARO CE 32,154 
Ey eitct atin 0) far D o'r Rep eee ne tane Sonam wate conan ri 

bette eeineeett ecto kee eee 357,309 
“STre eh S 25st UA A Reese naan ks PMs Fe Rh I 

MIO | 56 ig Pastineen ceato. ed deeraa convert 50,159 
_RRRREEOR anes Me aR ele 2a Non te P itecre LON? Raw eyo 217,959 
ONIN. ste cts ndaas oat acne des mia bra 386,519 
RS ooo oie Cee Niclas Rai Alaa ae one cana 935,847 
RRR a eR ea eT oN APO 1,180,303 
SEE [osc (, Sa RRR eee Et mae enn alae 0A eee SR etre 30,539 
oN Re ay er EA ee pea a aera ee eee 74,837 
RN TE ns i hati cea Row 4,341,930 


2A. F. Rittich, Die Voelker Russlands, Gotha, 1877. 
8 Richard Pipes, The Formation of the Soviet Union, 1917-1923, Cambridge, Mass. 
1954, p. 2. 
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For the Empire 


That arbitrary methods must have been used in the census is clear 
from a comparison of the 1897 statistics with the statistics of the zemstvo 
project of 1909, where the variations appear so extreme as to seem 
ridiculous. For instance, in 1897 in the county of Wilno the Poles 
number 12.6% of the population, and in 1909 they number 47%; 
again in 1897 in the county of Troki, the Poles are 11.2% and in 1909 
their percentage leaps up to 21.7%.* Even more startling is a comparison 
of the actual number of Poles, as listed in 1897 and 1909: 








‘LABLE i 
NUMBER OF POLES IN 1897 AND 1909 

1897 1909 

Wilno (city) 47,795 77,500 
County of Wilno 73,088 112,188 
County of Troki 22,884 52,781 
County of Lida 9,623 13,472 
153,390 255,941 


Source: Leon Wasilewski, Kresy Wschodnie, p. 55. 


The census of 1897, of course, completely ignored the forcibly assi- 
milated Uniates, who were deliberately classified as Orthodox, a pro- 
cedure that surely increased the numbers of Orthodox by the thousands, 
if not hundreds of thousands. 

The census taken on January 1, 1909, with a view to introducing the 
zemstvos in the nine guberniias or provinces of Lithuania and Ruthenia, 
surprised the government by the unexpected strength of the Polish 
and Catholic population, even though that census, too, tended to play 
down that strength. It showed the Russian Orthodox as composing only 
66.7% of the whole population, while being 76.9% of the non-Jewish 
population. 

4Leon Wasilewski, Kresy Wschodnie: Litwa ¢ Bialoru§. Podlasie ¢ Chelmszczyzna. 
Galicya Wschodnia. Ukraina (The Eastern Borderlands: Lithuania and Byelorussia. 


Podlasie and the Chetm Region. Eastern Galicia. The Ukraine); Warsaw, 1917, 
pp. 54-55, which discussed cultural as well as ethnic problems. 
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The project forecasts the following composition of the zemstvo repre- 
sentations of the small landholders: 
59.3% — Russian Orthodox 
6.6% — Russians of other faiths 
16.6% — Poles 
17.8% — Other non-Jews 


The fact that the Russian Orthodox, reportedly 76.9% of the non- 
lewish population, are to provide only 59.3% of the representatives, 
among small landholders at that, can be explained either by Stolypin’s 
desire to weaken the Orthodox element in the zemstvo or by the mere 
paper existence of these numerous Orthodox. Peter Stolypin (1863-1911), 
the great reformer under Nicholas II, himself provided the answer when 
he declared that his purpose was to defend the Orthodox and that the 
number of Catholics there actually came to 35-39% of the population.® 

Stolypin’s statement that Catholics comprised at least 35% of the 
population occasioned the revision of the percentages of the Christian 
population. Since the Jewish population on January 1, 1909 was 13.4% 
of the population and since the percentages of the Protestant popula- 
tion had not changed significantly from 1897, the percentage of the 
Orthodox population must be reckoned at 49%, whereas the figures 
of January 1, 1909 made them out to be 66.7% of the total. The 
percentages of the electors of small properties approximated these figures, 
and they are thus a confirmation of their reasonable accuracy. The 
percentages of these electors were: 51.4% were Russian Orthodox, 5.7% 
Russians of other faiths, 14.1% Poles, 15.4% other non-Jews, and 
13.4% Jews. In the category of “Russians of other faiths” are included 
the Catholic Byelorussian population and perh:ps a small number of 
Polish Protestants. The category of non-Russians included a variety of 
peoples: for instance 1,310,701 Lithuanians and the 308,429 Latvians 
as well as the 38,115 Germans in the six western guberniias.® Besides 
these, the category included also the Polish Tartars, who, according 
to L. Bohdanowicz, a noted scholar, numbered about twenty five thousand 
persons in the years 1914-1918." In the southwestern gwuberniias the 
category also includes some Slovaks and Czechs, who together numbered 
in the whole empire, excluding Poland, only 43,935. However, a word 
of caution should be added about taking these terms simply at face 
value, for many of these “other non-Russians” were in the process of 
- 5 Jan Czekanowski, Stosunki na Litwie i na Rusi (Conditions in Lithuania and 
Ruthenia), Lwéw, 1918, p. 7. 

6 L. Wasilewski, op. cit., p. 53. 

7See the excellent survey, L. Bohdanowicz, “The Muslims in Poland: Their 
Origin, History and Cultural Life,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, October, 


1942, pp. 163-180, where on p. 174 the author gives the population figures. Today 
the Polish Tartars equal about 2,000, Nowy Swiat, September 27, 1958. 
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being assimilated, a process that in the western areas of the empire 
meant practically that they were being gradually Polonized or Ru- 
thenianized, depending on the segment of the population with which 
they were in contact.* Finally, neither is a simple equation of Orthodox- 
Russian or Orthodox Ruthenian possible; for in 1921 in Poland 545,457 
Poles declared that they were of the Orthodox confession, a figure the 
more suggestive since 499,452 of these Poles who were Orthodox lived 
in villages.® 

Naturally, Polish scholars, whose nation had most at stake, subjected 
the statistical data and the studies resulting from them to a most 
searching examination and criticism. Edward Czynski first protested 
against the tendentiousness of the 1867 statistics. The author based 
his work on the 1884 directories and liturgical calendars of the dioceses 
of Wilno, Mohylew, and Luck-Zytomierz, and on the statistics of the 
Jewish population. The other ethnic groups were determined only 
indirectly: the Lithuanians and Latvians reckoned on the basis of the 
figures of 1858, the Byelorussian and Russian Catholics introduced 
into the Polish category, the Great Russians, Germans and Czechs counted 
according to the figures of 1867. Finally, Czyfski added Protestant 
Poles and Polish Tartars according to the figures for the whole country, 
while he omitted the Orthodox Poles completely. Czynski’s work was 
therefore based on the figures of 1859, 1867, and the directories and 
calendars of 1884; all of which figures he failed to subject to a funda- 
mental examination. After 1897 Czyfski published another work using 
the census figures, and arrived at the figure one million for Poles in 
Lithuania and Ruthenia.”° 

Edward Maliszewski in his work Polacy i polskosé na Litwie i Rusi 
attacked Czynski’s study; but Maliszewski’s own statistics are quite ar- 
bitrary. For instance, using the 1909 figures for the Wilno guberniia, 
Maliszewski included in the number of Catholics one half of the “Russians 
of other faiths,” that is, Catholic Byelorussians. In the Kowno guberniia 
he kept the figures of the 1897 census. For the Grodno guberniia he 
reckoned half the Catholics as Poles." 


8 Czekanowski, op. cit., p. 8. 

9 Pierwszy powszechny spis Rzeczypospolitej Polskiej x dnia 30 wrzeinia 1921 
(The First General Census of the Republic of Poland of September 30, 1921), 
Warsaw, 1927, XXI, 56-57, especially Table XI. 

10 Edward Czynski, “Etnograficzno-statystyczny zarys liczebnosci i rozsiedlenia 
ludnoSci polskiej (Ethnographical-Statistical Outline of the Numerical Strength and 
Distribution of the Polish Population), Wésta (Vistula), Warsaw, 1887, I, 8-14, 
48-55, 86-93, 127-136, 163-171, 203-206. Czynski republished this work, with 
corrections, in Warsaw, 1909. For a criticism of Czynski’s work see J. Czekanowski, 
op. cit., pp. 9-31; see also Edward Maliszewski, Polacy i polskofé na Litwie it Rust 
(The Poles and the Polish Element in Lithuania and Ruthenia), Warsaw, 1914. 

11 Edward Maliszewski, Polacy ¢ polskosé na Litwie i na Rusi, 2nd ed., Warsaw, 
1916, pp. 17-19, p. 21. 
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M. Swiechowski in Das polnische Element in den litanischen Landern 
also subjected the official figures to criticism. According to him, the 
Catholic “Byelorussian” belonged to the “Polish” faith, demanded the 
use of the Polish language in church, and was treated like a Pole by 
the Russian government. Swiechowski also emphasized the discrepancy 
between the 1897 census data and the data assembled for Stolypin’s 
governmental reform projects. Moreover, the error in favor of Ortho- 
doxy varies in strength in the different guwberniias. For instance, Swie- 
chowski finds the error smallest in the counties of Kowno and Jeziorosy, 
and larger in the guwberniia of Grodno, especially in the counties of 
Grodno, Wilejka, and Dzisna, largest in the remaining parts of Grodno 
and the entire Minsk guberniia, especially its western counties.!® Swie- 
chowski’s studies resulted in the following conclusions: Dividing the 
area on the basis of the German occupation of the Grand Duchy of 
Lithuania in 1916 and the first half of 1917, he studied first the follow- 
ing area: the Kowno guberniia, the five western districts of the Wilno 
guberniia, the Grodno guberniia, the district of Nowogrédek in the 
Minsk guberniia, and Suwatki. This area comprised 126,061 square 
kilometers and a population of 6,304,300, of which 5,394,714 were 
Christians. This area Swiechowski further broke down into three regions: 
a Polish-Byelorussian, a Byelorussian, and Lithuanian. The Polish- 
Byelorussian region includes: the five western districts of the Wilno 
guberniia, the district of Nowogrédek of the Minsk guberniia, the Grodno 
guberniia, and the three southern districts of Suwatki, an area of 79,398 
square kilometers. The population structure of this Polish Byelorussian 
region in 1912 is represented by the following percentages of Christian 
population: 

TABLE Ill 


NATIONALITY STATISTICS, 1912 
Poles (Roman Catholic and Catholic 


Byelorussians) — 41.4% 
Orthodox Byelorussians -- 29.4% 
Ruthenians — 12.6% 
Lithuanians — 94% 
Russians — 6.0% 
Others _ 1.2% 


Source: M. Swiechowski, Das polnische Element in den litauischen Landern, 
p. 24. 

The Catholic Poles formed an absolute majority in the north, while 
the Orthodox Byelorussians were an absolute majority in the south. 
“42 Michael $wiechowski, Das polnische Element in den litauischen Landern, Cracow, 
1918, who makes use of the German data for 1916. 


13 Jhid.. pp. 16-17. 
14 Thid., p. 24. 
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The Byelorussian regions embrace the following: five southeastern 
districts of Grodno guberniia, and the district of Nowogrédek in the 
Minsk guberniia, an area of only 30,460 square kilometers, with a 
population of 1,487,700, of which 1,264,303 are Christians. The follow- 
ing tables represents the ethnic character of the population: 


TABLE IV 


NATIONALITY STATISTICS 
Poles and Catholic 


Byelorussians ~- 12.8% 
Orthodox Byelorussians — 53.7% 
Orthodox Ruthenians — 28.2% 
Russians — 46% 
Others -- 0.7% 


Source: M. Swiechowski, op. cit., p. 28. 


These percentages are in terms of the total Christian population.® 

The third or Lithuanian region comprehends the Kowno guberntia 
and the four northern districts of the Suwatki guberniia, in extent 46,633 
square kilometers. The total population amounts to 2,209,900, of 
which 1,923,613 are Christians. The percentages of the total Christian 
population are: 


Lithuanians — 765% 
Poles — 11.7% 
Poles and Catholic Byelorussians — 12.8% *6 


Using the zemstvo election figures, Swiechowski arrives at the follow- 
ing picture of the ethnic and religious character of the population in 
the occupied area, except for Suwatki, which was included in Congress 
Poland: 


TABLE V 


NATIONALITY STATISTICS 


Christians — 4,771,803 — 
Poles — 1,787,788 — 37.5% 
Orthodox Byelorussians 
Ruthenians — 1,318,711 — 27.6% 
Russians 
Others 
(mostly Lithuanians) — 1,665,304 — 34.9% 
Source: M. Swiechowski, op. cit., pp. 30-39. 
15 Thid., p. 28. 
16 Jhid., pp. 28-30. 
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The Russian religious statistics for 1897 put the Polish Catholic group 
at 31.2%, that is, 6.3% off from the data collected for the zemstvo 
reforms. The discrepancy between the 1897 census and the 1909 zemstvo 
projects reaches 40% in certain areas." 

The total area east of the battle line that Swiechowski took under 
study was 1907,457 square kilometers in extent with a total popula- 
tion of 7,303,800, of which 6,327,937 were Christians. According to 
the 1897 census figures, the Polish element (including here Poles 
and Catholic Byelorussians) numbered 689,860 persons, that is about 
10% of the Christian population, while the Orthodox counted 5,256,418, 
or 83.1%. The “others” included 381,659 persons, that is, 6.0%. Even 
after the Poles and Byelorussian Catholics were added together, their 
number is still too low. The election figures based on the small land- 
holders in the region produced the following: 


Poles — 1,495,633 — 23.6% 
Orthodox — 4,361,167 — 68.9% 
Others — 471,137 — 7.5% 


The discrepancy between the 1897 and 1909 figures for the Orthodox 
is 12.7%."® 

With Eugeniusz Romer the Polish study of Russian statistics for 
Ruthenia and Lithuania made a great advance. In his Atlas Polski 
Romer, using the official Russian statistics, but placing great emphasis 
on the national make-up of the electors for the zemstvo project, was 
able to make a better basis for the study of the Polish and Catholic 
population in Ruthenia and Lithuania.’® In later studies, Romer based 
bis figures on the supposition that the percentage of Poles, Catholic 
Byelorussians, and Ruthenian Catholics among the representatives of 
the non-gentry of the landowners represents the percentage of Poles 
among the general population of the gwberniia involved.” In this manner 
Romer arrived at the figure: 5,666,000 Poles in Lithuania and Ruthenia. 
Swiechowski arrives at the figure of 3,283,000 for the six “northwestern” 
guberniias, while Romer places the number of Poles in the same area 
at 3,426,000. 

German authors before World War I generally accepted the official 
Russian statistics, since it was to their advantage to reduce the number 
of Poles as much as possible; this, of course, reduced the number of 


17 Ibid., pp. 30-39. 

18 Jhid., pp. 40-41. 

19 Eugeniusz Romer, Atlas Polski, Warsaw, 1916, whose criticism of Russian 
statistics is more thorough than any other. 

20Eugene Romer, “Die Gesamtzahl der Polen,” Wochenschrift fir polnische 
Interessen, Vienna, 1917, X 196-200, 229-231, 267-272. 
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Catholics, too. However, after the outbreak of the war, a new tendency 
appeared. On the basis of the statistics taken by the military authorities 
in the occupied areas, the strength of the Polish and Catholic element 
in Byelorussia and Lithuania appeared much greater than the official 
Russian statistics suggested. O. Hoetzsch, a German expert in Russian 
studies, placed the number of Poles in Lithuania and Ruthenia at three 
and a half to four million Poles.” 

Typical of the Czech scholars was the work of L. Niederle, who placed 
the total number of all Poles in 1900 at 18,000,000, while declaring 
that Czechs and Slovaks number nine to ten million.” 

Jan Czekanowski, who made a synthesis of all these efforts, tried 
to find a reliable and practical corrective for the Russian government 
statistics. The basis is provided by the close relationship between the 
Polish nationality and Catholicism in Russia. On these suppositions, 
Czekanowski arrived at the following conclusions: there were in Lithuania 
and Ruthenia six and a half million Poles; one and a half million 
Byelorussian Catholics, together with a not too numerous group of 
Ruthenian Catholics; more than one million Lithuanians, and a quarter 
million Letts.”* 

According to Czekanowski, an examination of the figures for the 
Stolypin projects of zemstvo government and of the German military 
census confirms the findings of the statisticians and their techniques 
of equating the percentages of zemstvo representatives with the percen- 
tage of population and of placing Catholic Poles and Catholic Byelo- 
russian and Catholic Ruthenians in the same category. 

The studies made by Polish and German scholars have generally 
confined themselves to the areas in which they had an interest, namely, 
Lithuania, Byelorussia and those guberniias, now part of the Ukraine, 
to which Polish historians refer as Ruf: the guberniias of Podolia, 
Volhynia, and Kiev. The remainder of the Russian Empire is only men- 
tioned; hence, the total number of Catholics in the Russian imperial 
domains is not usually given by them. 

Further, the criteria used are, indeed, helpful; but there are difficul- 
ties that make them less than absolutely convincing. The equation of 
Catholics with Poles is the safer of the two criteria commonly applied. 
However, the equating of the percentages of electors and representatives 
to the zemstvos with the percentage of nationality is unsure, for it is 


21 Hoetzsch, Russland, 2nd ed., Berlin, 1917, p. 387. 

221. Niederle, “Obozrenie sovremennogo Slavianstva” (Survey of Contemporary 
Slavdom), Entsiklopediia sovremennogo Slavianstva, St. Petersburg, 1909, II, 53, 
83. 159. 

23 J. Czekanowski, op. cit., p. 41. Czekanowski’s work includes a brief survey 
of the statistical studies of the borderlands. 
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entirely possible that non-Polish peasants, reposing confidence in the 
better educated Polish gentry element, send Polish representatives to the 
zemstvo gatherings. 


II. Catholic Numerical Strength in Tsarist Russia 


The chief obstacle to a really accurate statement of the numerical 
strength of the Catholic Church in Russia is the lack of reliable statistics, 
that is, statistics which were not determined and influenced by political 
factors. If the statistics are honestly given, with whatever weaknesses 
of methods, these weaknesses usually appear quite frankly in the docu- 
ments and can therefore be pointed out as limitations on their reliability. 
Political bias, on the other hand, is incalculable. 

The earliest source that attempts to give the statistical data on the 
Catholic Church in Russia is the thorough and rather complete report 
on the condition of the Church drawn up by Thomas Arezzo, the extra- 
ordinary minister of Pius VII to St. Petersburg, 1802-1806.** The data 
of the report furnish a reliable point of departure, with which compari- 
son can be made. 

The second source for study is the statistics based on archival materials 
and published by Jan Wasilewski in his important collection of data 
on the archbishops and administrators of the archdiocese of Mohylew.?* 
Wasilewski drew his materials from the archdiocesan and governmental 
archives as well as from the all important archives of the Ecclesiastical 
College in St. Petersburg. 

Of great importance are the elenchi (calendars) of the archdiocese 
of Mohylew, the diocese of Minsk, Siberia and the Far East. However, 
even here limitations exist, for the data represent only those Catholics 
living in organized parishes. Those Catholics who lived in areas where 
no organized Catholic life existed were simply passed over in silence, 
as for instance, the elenchus for 1904 knows nothing of the Catholics 
who entered the parishes formed after 1905, when the first episcopal 
visitation of Siberia and the Far East was carried out by Bishop John 
Cieplak. 

For the diocese of Euck-Zytomierz and the diocese of Kamieniec 
Podolski a priest of the Euck-Zytomierz diocese, Marjan Tokarzewski, 
drew up a list of the parishes and convents and monasteries that had 
been closed between 1832 and 1917.7 The author himself points out 

24M. J. Rouet de Journel, Nomciature d’Arezzo, 1802-1806, Nonciatures de Russie, 
II and IV, Rome, 1920-22, Studi e Testi, Nos. 168 and 169. 


25 Jan Wasilewski, Arcybiskupi 4 administratorowie archidiecezji mobylewskiej, 
aaa al and Administrators of the Archdiocese of Mohylew), Pifsk, 1930, pp. 
19-2 


26 Matjen Tokarzewski, Przyczynek do historji meczenstwa kosciota rzymsko- 
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the limitations, when he notes that he was unable to list the chapels 
that were closed, and thereby failed to give a complete picture of the 
destruction of the Catholic Church in the dioceses with which he was 
concerned, 

As to the numerical strength of the Church in 1917, just before the 
Bolshevik revolution, general statistics are contained in several pub- 
lications of a reliable sort, e.g., the Catholic Encyclopedia, or the En- 
ciclopedia Cattolica published by the Vatican. This latter because of the 
unevenness of the various articles on the dioceses of Russia has only 
a limited value. Probably the most reliabie figures are those published 
by Walerian Meysztowicz in Sacrum Poloniae Millennium for 1955. 
These statistics provide a term of comparison for the other data on the 
Catholic Church in Russia. 

As a point of departure, there are the data supplied by Thomas Arezzo, 
the archbishop of Seleucia and papal minister to St. Petersburg, 1802- 
1806, as reliable as the methods permitted and as the inquiries of a 
capable minister could make them. 

Arezzo gives a picture of a Church numerically strong, with a prepon- 
derance on the side of the Greek Catholics in some spheres. For instance, 
the Greek Catholics had 1,388 secular priests, 1,482 parishes, whereas 
the Latin Catholics had 877 priests and 1,233 parishes. On the other 
hand, the Latin Catholics had the greater number of parishioners wha 
were receiving the sacraments, that is, adults over fourteen years of 
age, for they had 1,635,490 as against 1,398,478 for the Greek Catholics. 
The destruction of the Uniate Church in 1839 was not, therefore, the 
destruction of a much weaker branch of Catholicism, but of an equal one. 
The total number of parishioners of both rites, limited as above, was 
3,033,968. 

The data available for the year 1846 make possible a comparison with 
the statistics of 1803, a comparison that makes obvious the losses sus- 
tained especially after the seizure of the monasteries after 1832 and the 
union of 1839. In 1846 there were six dioceses in Russia, exclusive 
of the Kingdom of Poland: Mohylew, Wilno, Minsk, Samogitia, Kamie- 
niec Podolski, and Euck-Zytomierz. In these dioceses there were 2,699,- 
427 Catholics in 1,038 parishes and 94 deaneries. This represented a 
growth in the number of Latin Catholics by 1,163,937, a large growth 
that undoubtedly included thousands of Uniates who had rushed to 
the Latin Church in order to escape forcible inclusion in the Orthodox 
Church. 





katolickiego w diecezjach kamienieckiej i tucko-zytomierskiej (1863-1930) (A Con- 
tribution to the History of the Martyrdom of the Roman-Catholic Church in the 
Dioceses of Kamieniec and Luck-Zytomierz), Luck, 1931. 
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TABLE VI 


THE CATHOLICS OF RUSSIA IN 1846 


Diocese Deaneries Parishes Catholics 
Mohylew Ty: 288 592,672 
Wilno 30 318 984,200 

insk 13 94 443,658 
Samogitia 11 119 275,776 
Kamieniec 11 106 219,525 
Luck-Zytomierz 12 113 183,596 

94 1,038 2,699,427 


Source: Jan Wasilewski, Arcybiskupi i administratorowie archidiecezji mo- 
hylewskiej, p. 20. 


Within the diocesan structure there were five seminaries: in Wilno, 
Samogitia, Zytomierz, Kamieniec, and Minsk; in 1846 there were 206 
seminarians in these schools. Besides these theological schools, there 
was the Theological Academy in St. Petersburg, transferred there from 
Wilno in 1842.7" 

A drearier picture appears from the ruin of the monastic institutions 
of Catholicism, if a study of the data of 1803 and 1846 is made. At 
the time of Arezzo’s mission, there had been sixty-three men’s Greek 
Catholic monasteries of the Basilian Order and eleven women’s Greek 
Catholic convents. These, of course, had all disappeared after 1832 
and 1839. Of monasteries of the Latin rite, there had been 323 men’s 
monasteries of twenty-three different orders, including twenty-two houses 
of the Society of Jesus; by 1846, the Jesuits were gone from the scene. 
Important as was the loss of the Jesuits for education, the drastic decline 
of the monasteries for men was even more disastrous for Catholicism. 
Ry 1846 there were seventy-two men’s monasteries for fourteen orders.”® 
The destruction of women’s convents had not been so extensive, but 
even they had fallen from forty to thirty-four.” 

What the elimination of the monasteries meant in terms of educa- 
tional losses, of social services (e.g., charity toward the poor) that no 
cne else at that day provided, cannot be estimated in numbers very 
easily; but perhaps knowing that in 1832 in the diocese of Luck-Zyto- 
mierz alone the religious orders of men had thirty-five schools, will 





27 J. Wasilewski, op. cit., p. 21. 
28 Ihid., p. 21. 
29 Ibid, p. 24. 
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suggest what a loss this was at a time when schools were scarce enough 
in the Russian Empire.*® Nor did the work of destruction cease after 
the concordat of 1847, for by 1850 the ruinous process was once again 
in full swing. Because of the restrictions and high qualifications uni- 
laterally imposed by the government for the acceptance of candidates, 
the religious monasteries and convents declined in numbers steadily. 
Skillfully exploiting this situation, the government claimed that the 
small number of religious made the continued existence of a parti- 
cular religious house undesirable. Between 1850 and 1854 at least 
twenty-three men’s monasteries were closed, their number reduced from 
seventy-two to forty-nine; in the same period at least seven convents 
of the Marian Sisters were forced to close, so that the number of women’s 
convents declined from 34 to 27.4 

The fierceness of the persecution is illustrated by the statistics from 
the dioceses of Luck-Zytomierz and Kamieniec for the years 1832-1917 
for a portion of the Catholic Church in Russia: 


TABLE VII 


CONFISCATIONS, AUGUST 19, 1832 -—-OCTOBER 25, 1917 


Diocese of Diocese of Diocese of Total 

Luck Zytomierz Kamieniec 
Parish churches 17 3 20 
Women’s convents 5 7 4 12 
Men’s monasteries 47 18 25 90 


Source: Marjan Tokarzewski, Przyczynek do historji meczenstwa kosciola 
rzymsko-katolickiego w diecezjach kamienieckiej i tucko-zytomiersksej, 
pp. 37-40. 


Again the heaviest hand fell upon the monasteries with the closing 
of which went the closing of many schools. That the closing of parishes 
created an acute shortage of churches also goes without saying. 

While the Russian government felt it did not really need a reason 
to justify its conduct, the Polish Insurrection of 1863 at least provided 
an excuse for a more forceful policy against the Catholic Church. More 
churches were closed, more clergy exiled; the quarrel over language 
and the conflict with the papacy certainly did not ease the tense and 
critical situation. 


30M. Tokarzewski, op. cit., p. 45. 
31 J. Wasilewski, op. cit., p. 56. 
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TABLE VI 


SUPPRESSION OF CHURCHES AFTER 1863 IN THE 
DIOCESES OF MOHYLEW, WILNO, AND MINSK 


Gubernita Parish Churches Affiliated Chapels Total 
Wilno 25 17 60 102 
Grodno 37 8 15 60 
Minsk 26 13 46 85 
Mohylew 11 16 27 
Witebsk 10 5 76 91 

109 43 213 365 


Source: Aleksander Jelski, Dzseje djecezji minskiej w zarysie (Outline His- 
tory of the Mifisk Diocese), Mifsk, 1907, cited in Edward Maliszewski, 
Bialorus w cyfrach i faktach, p. 27. 


How continuous this process really was is illustrated by the steady de- 
cline of Catholics in the guberniia or province of Mifisk, where out of 
771,000 Christians in the year 1800, 310,000 were Uniates and 200,000 
were Latin Catholics. The Latin Catholics alone formed 30.3% of the 
population. In 1839 the number of Latin Catholics had dropped to 
27.5%, in 1856 to 18.5%, in 1875 to 11.8%, and in 1909 to 10.3%.** 
It must be noted, however, that the fall in the number of Catholics 
is partially explained by inclusion of the Dzisna and Wilejka counties 
in the Grodno guberniia. 

Another comparison, based on the data reported by Arezzo and the 
data included in the elenchus of the Archdiocese of Mohylew and 
the diocese of Minsk, illustrates the continuity of the process over a 
much longer period of time. 


TABLE IX 


THE ARCHDIOCESE OF MOHYLEW AND THE 
DIOCESE OF MINSK IN 1803 AND 1904 





Mobylew Minsk 
1803 1904 1803 1904 . 
Churches 264" 178 1433 50 
Faithful 225,936 756,554 112,274 242,316 
Priests 204 358 143 


*Churches under the administration of the diocesan clergy. 

> Those capable of receiving sacraments. 
Source: M. J. Rouet de Journel, Nonciature d’ Arezzo, 1802-1806, Noncia- 
tures de Russie, IV, Rome, 1922, Studi e Testi, No. 168, p. 248. 
Elenchus omnium ecclesiarum et universi cleri archidioeceseos mobylovien- 
sis et dioeceseos minscensis pro anno Domini 1904 conscriptus. 


; 32 A. P. Smoradskij, Stolete Minskoi gubernit (A Century of the Minsk guberniia), 
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The figures for the two dioceses indicate that while the number of 
faithful had increased, the number of churches available for their use 
had declined. Nor had the number of priests increased adequately, for 
in 1803 204 diocesan priests ministered to 225,936 faithful, and in 
1904 only 358 priests served 756,554 Catholics. 

With the edict of toleration in 1905 in Russia, a period of relative 
freedom for the Catholic Church began. Many former Uniates used 
this freedom in order to return to the Catholic Church, principally the 
Latin Church, for they had learned the dangers of using an Eastern 
Slavonic rite in Orthodox Russia. The extent of this reversion is diffi- 
cult to judge. First of all, undoubtedly many of the former Uniates 
returned without in any way registering the fact that they had once 
been Uniates or the descendants of Uniate ancestors. Secondly, the 
Orthodox Church was not anxious to publicize what she undoubtedly 
considered defections. Nevertheless, the following table, assembled by 
Edward Maliszewski from necessarily incomplete figures, gives an im- 
pressive picture of the process: 


TABLE X 


UNIATES RETURNING TO THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH, 1905 - 1909 


Guberniia 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 Total 

Wilno 16,286 6,862 2522 944 276 26,700 
Kowno 900 124 101 18 12 1,160 
Grodno 3,625 324 81 194 426 4,663 
Minsk 8,787 5,686 20 353 710 15,556 
Mohylew 1,084 298 5 82 61 1,530 
Witebsk 2,288 1,245 484 294 175 4,486 


32,970 14,557 3,028 1,885 1,660 54,100 
Source: Edward Maliszewski, Bialorus w cyfrach + faktach, p. 28. 


How conservative an éstimate this is, is evident from the admission by 
Orthodox Church authorities of these “defections.” The Tserkovnyia 
vedomosti (Church News), a semi-official journal of the Moscow Holy 
Synod, reported that 233,00 persons had abandoned the Orthodox Church 
in order to join the Catholic Church in the years 1905 to 1909.** How- 
ever, even if up to a half million returned still that would represent only 
a third, or a little more, of the original group of Uniates forcibly en- 





2nd ed., Minsk, 1893, cited in Edward Maliszewski, Biaforus w cyfrach é faktach 
(Byelorussia in Figures and Facts), Piotrkéw, 1918, p. 27. 

33 Tserkounyia vedomosti, March 6. 1910, p. 475, cited in J. S. Curtiss, Church 
= State in Russia; The Last Years of the Empire, 1900-1911, New York, 
1940, p. 228. 
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tered as members of the Orthodox Church on the official records in 
1839. How successful the long process of Russification through religion 
actually had been is startling, even in terms of religious statistics. It 
is a testimony to the destructibility of nationality and Catholicism in 
any one particular area. 

That the long century had done immense damage to the Catholic 
Church in Russia appears clear from the statistics of devastation cited; 
but perhaps it is amazing that after the long century of effort against 
Catholicism, so much still remained. Yet the weakened state of the 
Catholic Church may be judged from the fact that the Bolsheviks in 
less than a decade achieved what the Tsarist government had been 
attempting for more than a century, and that, in spite of heroism and 
faith of the highest kind, the destruction could not be halted. Just 
what the strength of the Catholic Church in Russia was immediately 
on the eve of the Bolshevik Revolution is difficult to judge, for the factors 
of war had intruded into the areas where the main strength of Catholicism 
lay, e.g., Byelorussia. The German occupation of the western-most areas 
of the Russian Empire after their great victories of 1914 lasted until 
the final German withdrawal in 1918 and 1919. Indeed, this cut off 
from the Catholics in the interior of Russia their strongest numerical 
support; but from a statistical aspect the occupation by the German 
armies revealed the surprising strength of Catholicism in the western 
areas. In order to insure an efficient administration, the German forces 
in occupation conducted censuses, which are revealing both of the 
numerical strength of the Polish as well as the Catholic population, 
For instance, in the Biatystok-Grodno military district of 415 schools, 
312 were Polish and Roman Catholic, in contrast to the eighteen 
Byelorussian Orthodox schools; and of the 30,000 children in school, 
17,000 were Roman Catholic. The German report states: 


The Byelorussian population only in its Orthodox element has so far 
shown any interest in a school with Byelorussian as the language of instruc- 
tion. The Roman Catholic Byelorussians, because of the great preponderance 
of the Polish element in the church, feel drawn to Polish.*4 


Besides the German occupation, the population movements caused 
by the war, the ordinary disruptions caused by war, e.g., military service, 
all lessened the numerical strength of Catholicism at the time when 
its crucial, and, apparently, decisive test was coming. The best infor- 
mation on the numerical strength is represented in the following table: 


34 Verwaltungsbericht der Militarerwaltung Biatystok-Grodno fiir die Zeit vom 
1 Oktober 1916 bis 1 April 1917, No. 22, Druckerei der Militarverwaltung Bialystok- 
Grodno, p. 35. 
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TABLE XI 


CATHOLIC CHURCH IN RUSSIA ON EVE 
OF BOLSHEVIK REVOLUTION 


Diocese Deaneries Parishes Affil. Chapels Oratories Faithful 
Churches 

Mohylew 17 99 24 198 15 233,954 

Kamieniec 10 100 11 68 20 319,721 

Zytomierz 9 82 27 116 4 350,059 

Minsk 7 38 18 79 1 200,000 

Tiraspol 12 113 39 4l 355,275 

Vladivostok l 3 jl 4 101,140 
Vic. Ap. Siberia 4 13 2% 24 20 

Armenian 
Catholics 4 56 3 37,252 
54 504 141 533 58 1,597,411 


Source: Walerian Meysztowicz, “KoScioly katolickie cb. fac. na obszarach 
Rosji (1772-1914)” (Latin Rite Catholic Churches in the Territories of 
Russia), Sacrum Poloniae Millennium, Rome, 1955, II, 467-497. 


A comparison for the data of 1803 and 1917 will illustrate rather 
well the entire development of the Catholic Church in Russia to the 
eve of the Bolshevik Revolution: 


TABLE Xil 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN RUSSIA 
IN 1803 AND 1917 














Mobylew Kamieniec 

1803 ¢ 1917 1803 1917 

Churches 264 228° 102 1006 
Faithful 225,936 690,369» 153,105 319,721 

Zytomierz Minsk 

3 1917 1803 1917 

Churches 146 82 143 38 
Faithful 132,800 350,059 112,274 200,000 


*The 1803 figures for the faithful include only those capable of re- 
ceiving the sacraments. 


>This includes the churches of the diocese of Mohylew, Tiraspol, and 
Vladivostok, and the Vicariate Apostolic of Siberia. 


This comparison suggests the increasing difficulty of ministering to 
Catholics, even apart from governmental obstruction and persecution. 
In each diocese the number of Catholics had increased, but the number 
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of churches available had declined. Nor were there any monasteries 
to supply the need. In the archdiocese of Mohylew there were no 
monasteries or convents, even if some few religious administered parishes. 
In the diocese of Wilno there was one Benedictine and one Franciscan 
monastery for men. Kowno had one Franciscan monastery for men and 
one convent for the Sisters of St. Catherine. The dioceses of Luck-Zyto- 
mierz and Kamieniec contained only one monastery, while the diocese 
of Tiraspol had none at all.*° Thus, besides there being no monasteries 
to help supply the churches needed, there was no reserve of regular 
clergy to call upon to assist the diocesan clergy in the minstry. 

A final survey of the Russian domination over the Catholic Church 
shows a continuous and catastrophic decline in the Church’s strength. 
Behind this decline is the policy of the Russian imperial government, 
at once hostile to Catholicism and bent on a policy of Russification. 
The survey, further, shows that the destruction has been permanent and 
is likely to remain so in the foreseeable future: hundreds of thousands 
of Catholics given over to Orthodoxy, monasticism destroyed. Thus, 
much of the patient work of centuries, dating at least from 1386 and 
certainly from 1595, was destroyed between the years 1772 and 1917; 
and the end is not yet in sight. 

If one speculates on the motives of this persecution by the Russian 
monarchs, undoubtedly the earliest motive was the absolutist tendency, 
a determination to resist any ecclesiastical authority which was not sub- 
ject to the autocratic power. This motivation operated strongly in 
Catherine’s policy, in that instrument of tsarist control: the Ecclesiastical 
College, in the arbitrary action toward ecclesiastical personnel. The 
second motive that grew gradually more powerful was nationalism, 
dictating a policy that tried to make the borderlands safe for the Russian 
nation. The chief manifestations of this growing nationalism were 
the nationalist union of Churches in 1839, the emphasis on the Russian 
Janguage in church and in seminary instruction, the nationalistically 
determined census of 1897, and the nationalist frenzy of the Black 
Hundreds. While there were undoubtedly other motives, these two 
seem to have predominated. 

What is shocking to later, and, perhaps, more finely developed, 
sensibilities, is the absence of really religious motivation of the perse- 
cution and the utterly cynical use of the Orthodox Church for political 
objectives. This suggests that tsardom cast long shadows ahead to 
a more cynical and more irreligious time in holy, autocratic Russia. 


"85 Aurelio Palmieri, “Russia,” The Catholic Encyclopedia, New York, 1912, XII, 
231-275. 
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KONSTANTIN SYMMONS-SYMONOLEWICZ 


BRONISEAW MALINOWSKI: INDIVIDUALITY AS 
A THEORIST* 


The Actor and the Stage 


In order to evaluate fairly the achievements and limitations of Mali- 
nowski as a theorist, it is necessary to take into account not only his 
intellectual qualities and personality, but the circumstances of his life 
as well as the situation which he faced in the field of anthropology, 
especially early in his career. 

Malinowski began his scientific activity sometime in 1910 and he 
continued it until his death in May, 1942. These thirty three years 
of creative effort were occupied predominantly by his heavy toil as an 
ethnographer of the Trobriand Islands. 

After a few years of study and research in London (1910-1914), 
he left for Australia to begin his field-work which he carried on, with 
some interruptions, until 1918. Upon his return to Europe, he began 
processing for publication his immense store of accumulated informa- 
tion and interpretation which he did not finish until April, 1934,’ when 
he sent to print the largest and, in his opinion, the best of his mono- 
graphs, Coral Gardens and Their Magic.’ 

Only after this, did he devote himself to the writing on more general 
subjects. Thus, out of his thirty years of scientific effort at least twenty 
were taken by his ethnographic labors, and only some thirteen, if one 
would include the pre-Trobriand years spent in London, were devoted 
to his work as a general theorist. 





* This article presents some of the conclusions contained in my monograph, 
Bronistaw Malinowski and His Social Theory which I expect to publish shortly. Ie 
is concerned with Malinowski’s individuality and status as @ theorist, not with bss 
specific contributions to social theory which would require a separate De 
It does not contain all the bibliography on which my conclusions are 

For an attempt to describe Malinowski’s personality as scholar and aon and 
his development as a theorist, see my recent articles: “Bronistaw Malinowski: An 
Intellectual Profile,’ The Polish Review, 1958, vol. Ill, no. 4, pp. 55-76, and 
“Bronistaw Malinowski: Formative Influences and Theoretical Evolution,” tbid., 
vol. IV, no. 4, pp. 17-45. 

1 According to P. Kaberry even by 1942 “only certain aspects of Trobriand 
society had been analyzed for publication.” Cf. Kaberrv, “Malinowski’s Contribution 
to Field-Work Methods and the Writing of Ethnography,” Man and Culture, ed. by 
R. Firth, London, 1957, p. 80. 

2 Cf. Malinowski, Coral Gardens and Their Magic, Vol. I, p. XII. 
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Malinowski’s performance as a theorist was affected also, not incon- 
siderably, by his ill-health, especially in the last part of his life, which 
did not permit him to give his later theoretical treatises the assiduous 
care which he had given his earlier articles and field monographs.* 

As for the external conditions of his work, one may consider them 
fortunate and in many ways satisfying. His early-gained fame and his 
position at the University of London (1922-1938) must have given 
him security and a great amount of self-confidence. But this situation 
was not without some drawbacks, at least so far as his development 

s a theorist was concerned. 

In the first place, the field of his interest — one would hesitate to 
speak of “specialization” not only in 1910 but also in 1922 — was 
hardly delimited or defined, in Europe at least, in any satisfactory way. 
In the second place, it experienced since the fall of the classical evolu- 
tionism a period of severe theoretical drought. Although from this point 
of view the situation of anthropology in the British Isles was somewhat 
better than that in the United States where theoretical sterility was 
rather pronounced,* it was far from showing any signs of theoretical 
fermentation and growth. In both England and America, the most 
promising developments were taking place in the realm of ethnography 
and it was this field which Malinowski chose as his own. 

To be sure even before leaving for the Trobriand Islands, Malinowski 
had a rather clear conception of what was wrong with the theoretical 
ethnology and what kind of field-work was necessary to make the 
accumulating body of facts theoretically relevant and significant. It is 
very doubtful, however, if he had any ambitions as a general theorist. 

When, upon his return from Oceania, he began processing his mate- 
rials, he came gradually to realize that his approach to ethnographic 
description is not only novel, but, in a sense, revolutionary, and that 
it calls for some kind of theoretical justification.® This he tried to pro- 
vide not in a form of a comprehensive theoretical treatise, but rather 
of a concise general statement. 

In the earlier part of his career, his ventures into the field of general 
thecry were modest and took a form of relatively short encyclopaedic 
articles.® Even later, when he began to contemplate writing a special 


Cf. R. Firth and A. I. Richards, Man and Culture, pp. 1, 15. 

4 CE C. Kluckhohn, “The Place of Theory in Anthropological Studies,” Philosophy 
of Science, Vol. VI, 1939, p. 333; J. Gillin, The sg of Men, New York, 1948, 
p. 603; G. P. Murd lock, “Sociology and Anthropology,” For a Science of Social Man, 
ed. by J. Gillin, New York, 1954, pp. 18-19, and R. S. Lynd, Knowledge for What?, 
Princeton, 1939, p. 171. 

5 Cf. his remarks in the closing pages of the Argonauts of the Western Pacific, 

515-516. 
PPS Such as “Life of Culture” (1926); “Anthropology” (1926) or “Culture” (1931). 
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book on culture, he still spoke of it as “a small book.”’ His main 
attention up to 1935 was given to his Trobriand studies in which he 
emphasized a few key topics such as magic and religion, kinship and 
sex, law and economics. 

However, even those few general articles that he managed to write 
made him the center of a lively scientific controversy, and forced him 
to defend and reiterate his point of view in numerous articles, book 
reviews, it:troductions, chapters etc. He may have enjoyed, for tempera- 
mental reasons, all this atmosphere of intellectual challenge and stimu- 
lation, but it prevented him from systematically exploring and developing 
his more general theoretical conceptions. 

When he finally gave up his job of a dedicated analyst of the Trobriand 
society — a full twenty years since he accepted it and some sixteen 
years after his last visit to the Islands — and attempted to develop his 
theoretical views by providing them with a more ambitious framework, 
it was, perhaps, too late. At least the result was strangely one-sided 
and disappointing, indicating that general theory was not quite his 
forte and that he was not up to date in its broad field. As Parsons 
recently observed, 

Malinowski seems to have been rather peculiarly insensitive to the sources 


available in the literature of the time which might have been of help 
to him.§ 


Some Early Evaluations 


In contrast to Malinowski’s attempts to develop a general theory 
of culture which were never too popular with his critics, his remarkable 
achievements in field-work were generally recognized ever since he 
began publishing his valuable Trobriand monographs. In its essence 
this recognition of the excellence of Malinowski’s ethnographic work 
implied recognition of his acumen as a theorist inasmuch as the high 
quality of his field monographs was, obviously, the result of their 
theoretical relevance. This was not, however, what was generally un- 
derstood when Malinowski was described by various critics as an ex- 
ceptionally capable ethnographer of the Trobriand Islands, 

To be sure such discerning critics as Kroeber, Lowie, or Goldenweiser 
spoke of his “excellent insight” and “fruitful mind,”® of his “talent both 

7 Cf. Malinowski, “Culture as a Determinant of Behavior,’ Factors Determining 
Human Behavior, by E. D. Adrian and others, Cambridge, Mass., 1937, p. 165, 
and “Anthropology as the Basis of Social Science,” Human Affairs, ed. by R. B. 
Cattell and others, New York, 1937, p. 249. 

8 Cf. T. Parsons, “Malinowski and the Theory of Social Systems,” Man and Culture, 
ed. by Firth, p. 69. 


®Cf. A. L. Kroeber, “History and Science in Anthropology,” American Anthro- 
pologist, XXXVII, 1935, p. 563. 
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for imparting an alien atmosphere and unearthing the theoretically 
significant from a welter of concrete detail,”?° and of remarkable dis- 
cernment and penetration exhibited in his ethnographic works.” 

Yet, in spite of all these compliments, Malinowski was considered. 
not really a theorist, but only a talented “field-worker” and the ex- 
cellence of his ethnographical “practice” was frequently contrasted 
with the limitations of his “doctrinaire philosophy” which was described 
even by Goldenweiser as “a rather inchoate set of propositions, ill-founded 
and badly coordinated.” 

The main reason for this ambiguity of the early evaluations of Mali- 
nowski’s contributions to social theory was the inadequacy of the 
criteria on which these evaluations were based. Malinowski’s early 
critics were hampered in their attempts to give him his due as a theorist 
because they had some definite preconceptions as to what an ethnolo- 
gical “theorist” as contrasted with an “ethnographer” should be, what 
would be a sufficient basis for “theorizing” in this field, and what is 
the relationship between the “theory” and the “facts.”** 

The evaluation of Malinowski’s theoretical contributions was ob- 
jectively difficult because of the the following three circumstances: 1) the 
fact that he gained his reputation primarily as an ethnographer and 
that up to the end of his career he retained as much interest in the 
procedures of effective field-work as in substantive theory; 2) the fact 
that most of his studies combined theoretical interpretations with the 
description of concrete facts; 3) the fact that most of his writings dealt 
with the society of the Trobriand Islanders and that his theoretical 
constructions were based mainly on his data from this one culture. 

Inasmuch as these three characteristics of Malinowski’s work as a 
scholar and a writer determined to a great extent his interests and his 
individuality as a theorist, it is necessary to examine them in some detail. 


“Tokwaybagula— the Efficient Gardener” 


According to an old, not overly-useful classification, anthropologists, 
or for that matter social scientists in general, may be divided into two 
groups: the field-workers and the theorists or arm-chair thinkers. 





10R, H. Lowie, Review of Sex and Repression in Savage Society, The New 
Republic, LIM, 1927, p. 115. Cf. also his review of The Sexual Life of Savages, 
Saturday Review of Literature, VI, 1929, p.‘132. 

11 A, Goldenweiser, “Leading Contributions of Anthropology to Social Theory,” 
ed. by H. E. Barnes and H. Becker, New York, 1940, p. 472. Cf. also his Amthro- 
pology, New York, 1937, p. 53. 

1z Goldenweiser, “Trends in American Anthropology,” American Anthropologist, 
XLII, 1941, p. 162. 

13 Malinowski himself was not completely free from this preconception, at least 
he occasionally refers to himself as just a field-worker tempted by broad theoretical 
vistas. Cf. e.g., such remarks in Crime and Custom in Savage Society, pp. IX-X 
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Malinowski, however, defies neat location in one or the other part 
of this rather primitive classification. 

He was not a theorist exclusively because only a few of his numerous 
writings can be described as purely theoretical. He cannot be classified 
as an arm-chair anthropologist of yesterday speculating on the data 
provided by others, nor as a typical anthropologist of today with some 
experience in the field and a thorough grounding in comparative data. 
His knowledge of theoretical ethnology was quite impressive, but he 
very seldom indulged in any kind of comparative cross-cultural analysis." 
His main theoretical contributions to the study of primitive family, 
religion and magic, law and economics, are either firmly embedded 
in, or thoroughly saturated with, his long-lasting and profound field-work 
experience in the Trobriand Islands, while not one of his descriptive 
accounts is without a pronounced theoretical interest. He was thus, 
neither a field-worker only, nor a theoretical thinker only; he was both 
at the same time. 

Yet he was persistently regarded by some of his anthropological 
critics as just a capable ethnographer, a “tokwaybagula,” ie., an efficient 
gardener of the Trobriand Islands, patiently cultivating his small garden 
plot. 

There was another reason, besides the aforementioned false dichotomy, 
for this unwillingness to accept Malinowski as a genuine theoretical 
thinker. It was the fact that his not insignificant pre-Trobriand theo- 
retical contributions were practically unknown. Thus, he appeared to 
many as a field-worker who was lucky enough to be cast into such 
a primitive society where the gems of theoretical discoveries were. strewn 
widely around ready to be picked up by an intelligent observer. 

This picture of Malinowski is, of course, completely false. He was 
not a “field-worker” who developed a somewhat presumptuous liking 
for theorizing, but a genuine theoretical thinker who went into the 
field after a very thorough study of the best of theoretical interpreta- 
tions available. The years spent in the field were not only a period of 
laborious observing and note-taking, but, as his books eloquently show 
and as he explicitly states on various occasions, also a period of testing 
the theories of others as well as developing his own theoretical hunches 
‘and initial insights. 

It is important to remember that Malinowski’s interest in anthropo- 





14Cf. C. Kluckhohn, “Bronistaw Malinowski, 1884-1942,” Journal of American 
Folklore, LVI, 1943, pp. 208-219. 

45 This is how Malinowski was described by Lowie in his review of one of 
Malinowski’s most theoretical monographs, Sex and Repression in Savage Society, 
cited above. Cf. also Malinowski’s Special Foreword to the 3rd edition of The Sexuat 
Life of Savages, where he expresses his keen disappointment over the fact that 
the theoretical aspects of his monograph were completely ignored by the critics. 
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logy was from the beginning clearly theoretical and that the works he 
published before his departure for the Trobriands point to many of the 
theoretical problems which he tried to solve later in his field-work. 

Let us give here a few examples of such foreshadowed theoretical 
problems and concepts that are found in his early writings. 

In his very first article in Polish, “‘Totemism and Exogamy”?* (1910), 
Malinowski linked religion with man’s complete helplessness in facing 
the forces of nature and fate. This fruitful idea led him later (1913) to 
the first formulation of his well-known psychological or functional theory 
of magic and religion. Although this theory is commonly believed to 
have been the result of his field-work experiences in the Trobriands, 
it was fully developed by Malinowski in his monograph Primitive 
Religion and Forms of Social Structure which was finished shortly be- 
fore his departure and was published in Polish in 1915.7 

Similarly, in his first, little known, article in English, “The Economic 
Aspect of the Intichiuma Ceremonies,’** Malinowski dealt with a theo- 
retical problem which was to become later the basic premise of his 
functional approach, namely with the relations between such social 
institutions as economic activities and magic. 

Another example of Malinowski’s early theoretical sensitivity, indi- 
cating the direction of his future interests, is his analysis of the family 
and kinship organization of the Australians, including an extended 
treatment of their “legal” institutions in his book, The Family Among 
the Australian Aborigines.’° 

In general, Malinowski’s early works contain a number of obsér- 
vations and suggestive concepts which for a person familiar with his 
later writings clearly stand out as the germs of his later theoretical 
interests and contributions.”° 

In addition to the fact that these early contributions of Malinowski 
were practically unknown, his stature as a theorist was, no doubt, 


16 Cf. Malinowski, ““Totemizm i egzogamia—Z powodu ksiazki Frazera Totemism 
and Exogamy,” Part I, Lud, XVII, 1911, pp. 31-56. 

17 Cf. Malinowski, Wierzenia pierwotne i formy ustroju spotecznego. Poglad na 
geneze religii ze szczegdlnem uwzglednieniem totemizmu, Cracow, Akademia Umie- 
jetnosci, 1915, pp. VII, 356. For a discussion of this book and the theory cf. my 
forthcoming article “The Origin of Malinowski’s Theory of Magic.” 

18 Malinowski, in Festskrift tillagnad Edvard Westermarck, Helsingfors, 1912, 
Cf. Malinowski’s remarks about the significance of this article for the development 
of his functional approach in the Coral Gardens and Their Magic, Vol . I, p. 457. 

19Cf. his remarks about the importance of this book in the development of 
his views on kinship in “Kinship,” Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14 ed. Vol. XIII, 
pp. 403-409 

20E.g., in his book Primitive Religion and Forms of Social Structure, he com- 
plains that economic life of the primitive peoples is seriously neglected by the 
ethnologists. In the same book he speaks of the “mythological dogmatics” of the 
Australian aborigines and describes their esoteric ceremonies as the “primitive 
archives of religion.” 
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unfavorably affected by his unorthodox tendency of combining in the 
same work an analysis of a theoretical problem and a discussion of 
the practical procedures to be followed by a field-worker. This tendency 
was a natural result of his, one is tempted to say, totalitarian, or better 
holistic, approach to scientific investigation. 

Whatever Malinowski wrote, reflected not only his keen theoretical 
interests but also those of an enthusiastic field-worker. He seems to 
have been equally interested in the problem of what to observe and how 
to observe. He had constantly in mind various methodological problems 
of field-work, and in trying to solve them he came to develop some of 
his theories, while his theoretical analyses ended at times rather abruptly 
in some practical advice to a field-worker. This is true even about 
those of his works which are purely theoretical in character™* and, 
thus, must be considered an integral part of his approach to any given 
research problem. It did not contribute, however, to the clarification 
of his position as a theorist. 


The “Theory” and the “Facts” 


Another important reason for the ambiguity of this position was his 
persistence in rejecting the second time-honored, but false dichotomy 
— that between the “theory” and the “facts.” Although Malinowski 
was not completely free from confusion in this matter,?* his approach 
was basically correct. He recognized the basic unity between a fact and, 
its theoretical interpretation from the very beginning of his scientific 
activity and he defended it with determination throughout his career. 

As early as 1911, in his first longer article, in Polish, he wrote: 


The fewer hypothetical assumptions and propositions are involved in 
a given description of facts, the greater is its value, but inasmuch as every 
accurate description of facts requires exact concepts and these may be pro- 
vided only by a theory, every description and classification must of neces- 
sity be based on a theoretical foundation.®* 


His experience in the field did not change this strong conviction 
about the basic importance of theory in the observation and description 
of facts. If anything, it seems to have been strengthened by it. In 


21Cf. L. Adam, “Functionalism and Neo-Functionalism,” Oceania, XVII, 1946, 
pp. 1-25. 

22 See footnote No. 13. Cf. R. B. Fox, Bronistaw Malinowski: A Critical Analysis 
(An unpublished M.A. Thesis, University of Texas, 1944). 

23 Malinowski, Lud, XVII, 1911, pp. 35-36. Cf. also his statements on the same 
issve in the following of his early works: Review of The Tribal and Intertribal 
Relations in Australia by G. C. Wheeler, Man, XI, 1911, p. 26; The Family Among 
the Australian Aborigines. p. 30, and Primitive Religion and Forms of Social Struc- 
ture, p. V-VI. 
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his second report from the field, “Baloma; the Spirits of the Dead in the 
Trobriand Islands,” he discussed this problem at some length empha- 
sizing that the cult of “pure facts” is based on a misunderstanding. 


The often fragmentary, incoherent, non-organic nature of much of the 
present ethnological material is due to the cult of ‘pure fact.’...In the field 
one has to face a chaos of facts, some of which are so small that they seem 
insignificant; others loom so large that they are hard to encompass with 
one synthetic glance. But in this crude form they are not scientific facts 
at all; they are absolutely elusive, and can be fixed only by interpretation 
...Only laws and generalizations are scientific facts, and field-work con- 
sists only and exclusively in the interpretation of the chaotic social reality, 
in subordinating it to general rules.”4 


The same point of view was developed by Malinowski later more 
fully in his field monographs”® as well as in his theoretical articles.”® 
His original modest postulate that any description of facts should be 
guided by some theoretical principles was gradually expanded into a 
more positive doctrine that pure facts do not exist, that an observer 
of facts is not a neutral mechanical device, but a selecting and inter- 
preting agent and that such an observer cannot make any significant 
observations unless he knows what is relevant and essential.?* 

Malinowski’s own field monographs offer the most eloquent proof 
not only of the basic soundness of his theoretical position, but of his 
unusual success in “mixing” theory and facts for which he was censured 
by some of his early critics.?® 

The relation between the “theory” and the “facts” in Malinowski’s 
work is rather unique. His descriptions do not “illustrate” his theories 
nor do his theories, as Lowie claimed, “largely emanate from direct 
observation.”*° It would be more accurate to say that in Malinowski the 
“facts” and the “theory” are in constant dynamic interrelation. He 
observes the facts through a kind of multilateral theoretical microscope 
neither permitting them to form meaningless agglomerations nor trying 
to fit them forcibly into any prearranged theoretical scheme.*® 


24 Malinowski, Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, XLVI, 1916,. 
pp. 211-212. 

Pos Cf. e.g. Malinowski, Argonauts of the Western Pacific, pp. XVII, 9, 11, 12. 

26 Cf, eB Malinowski, “Anthropology,” Encyclopaedia Britannica, 13 ed., Vol. 
I, pp. 131-140. 

27Cf. his statements to this effect in The Sexual Life of Savages, pp. 384-385; 
Coral Gardens and Their Magic, Vol. I, pp. 317, 321, 322, and A Scientific Theory 
of Culture and Other Essays, pp. 5,7. 

28 Especially by P. Radin who, in general, had little use for Malinowski and 
described him as a sociologist,” i.e., “an individual who will rush in where an 
ethnologist fears to tread.” Cf. Radin, The Method and Theory of Ethnology, New: 
York, 1933, p. 256. 

29 Lowie, The History of Ethnological Theory, New York, 1937, p. 232. 

30 Fortes pointed out that even when Malinowski tries to interpret facts so that 
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Ethnographic Provincialism 


The third major reason for the ambiguity of Malinowski’s status as a 
theorist, among some anthropologists at least, was his “ethnographic 
provincialism.” 

In his introduction to the second edition of Magic, Science and 
Religion and Other Essays, Redfield commended Malinowski for his 
unusual ability as a scientist “to see and to declare the universal in 
the particular.”** It was precisely this faculty of Malinowski that was 
criticized by some anthropologists as thinking “in terms of one particular 
type of society” or a “tendency to base pan-human generalizations upon 
his Trobriand data.”** 

Although Malinowski countering some such criticisms pleaded “not 
guilty of the crime of wanton generalization” and supported his plea 
with various quotations proving that occasionally he did indicate the 
limited range of his conclusions,** there seems to be little doubt that 
he did generalize on the basis of his Trobriand data. In the very same 
article he explains that “ I had to see what appeared to me the general 
and universal in the range of facts which I observed” and describes the 
reluctance to generalize on such a limited basis as an “intellectual 
pusillanimity.”** He generalized also, or at least contributed toward 
creating such an impression among his readers, by his habit of speaking 
of “natives” or “savages,” when he meant really (if he did?) the 
Trobrianders only.*° 

Formally, then, he seems to have been guilty of generalizing on 
the basis of one culture, but the question still remains: could this be 
considered a.real crime from the point of view of sociological method? 
The answer is rather in the negative. While some such generalizations 
may be challenged and rejected, his basic approach to the problem 
seems to have been sound. There is a possbility of developing valid 
generalizations about human behavior on the basis of an intensive 





they would fit his own pet theory, he never suppresses the evidence by which this 
theory can be refuted. Leach made a similar comment with respect to the interpre- 
tation of chieftanship in the Trobriands. Cf. M. Fortes, “Malinowski and the Study 
of Kinship,” Man and Culture, ed. by Firth, pp. 157-188, and E. R. Leach, “The 
Epistemological Background to Malinowski’s Empiricism,” ibid., pp. 119-137. 

31R. Redfield, Introduction to Magic, Science and Religion and Other Essays, 
Boston, 1948, p. VII. 

32Cf. E. E. Evans-Pritchard, Social Anthropology, Glencoe, Ill., 1951, p. 76; 
Kluckhohn, Journal of American Folklore, LVI, 1943, p. 212. Cf. also R. Benedict, 
Patterns of Culture, Boston, 1934, p. 50. Kluckhohn observed that “some critics 
have over-emphasized his [{Malinowski’s} ethnographic provincialism,” but, accord- 
ing to him, “there is undoubtedly something in these strictures.” 

33 Malinowski, Introduction to Law and Owder in Polynesia by H. 1. Hogbin, New 
York, 1934, p. LVIII. 

34 Jbid., pp. LVIII-LIX. 

35 A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, “Primitive Law,” Man, XXXV, 1935, pp. 47-48. 
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study of one culture so long as these generalizations are to be subjected 
later to further tests of scientific validation. 
“There is no more reason,” observed Kroeber, “to infer cultural or 


psychological universals from Trobriand culture than from our own.”%* 


The observation is correct, but the emphasis is misplaced. In view of 
the psychological unity of mankind which remains still our working 
hypothesis, and of the fact that significant generalizations about human 
social behavior were made on the basis of the study of our own as 
well as other societies, one may say that there is as much reason to gen- 
eralize on the basis of one culture as there is on the basis of any other. 

Redfield who saw in Malinowski’s tendency to lean heavily on his 
Trobriand data a methodological fault, had yet this to say: 


The criticism so often leveled at Malinowski that he generalized from 
a single case loses much of its force if the assumption may be admitted 
that there are a common human nature and a universal culture pattern 
No writer ever better justified the assumption.** 


Conclusions 


Our analysis of the three significant aspects of Malinowski’s theo- 
tizing provides a basis for the characterization of his individuality as 
as a theorist. 

His theorizing, throughout most of his creative life, was an integral 
part of his work as an ethnographer, i.e. an ethnographer of the Tro- 
briand Islands. It stayed close to the level of ethnographic facts, pro- 
viding a conceptual framework in terms of which these facts were 
described and interpreted. Parsons has very aptly referred to this level 
of analysis as that of “clinical” theory. The most significant contribu- 
tions of Malinowski as a theorist were made on this “clinical” level.*® 

It was recognized a long time ago that Malinowski’s field monographs 
may well serve as models not only of ethnographic method, but also 
of theoretical insight, problemstellung and analysis. However, it was 
not quite clear that his achievements as an analyst of the Trobriand 
society were a direct result of his theoretical “sensitization” and his 
expressly formulated doctrine that there is no dichotomy between the 
“theory” and the “facts,” between observation and interpretation. 

The critics, seeing in him only a “field-worker,” tended to attribute 
his remarkable performance either to his good luck or to his intellectual 
and artistic qualities, but not to his acumen as a theorist. Yet, it is 

36 Kroeber, American Anthropologist, XXXVII, 1935, p. 562. 

37 Redfield, Magic, Science and Religion and Other Essays, pp. Vll-Vlll. Cf. also 
the opinion of K. Mannheim in his review of Malinowski’s Coral Gardens end 


Their Magic, Man, XXXVI, 1936, p. 196. 
88 Parsons, Man and Culture, p. 53. 
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obvious, as Parsons has pointed out, that “anything like this level of 
field-work could not be attained without at least implicit theory.”** 

In Malinowski’s analysis of the Trobriand society this theory was, 
of course, much more than implicit and, whatever one may think 
of Malinowski’s later ventures into the field of general theory, it is 
difficult not to agree with Parsons that “his clinical theory is in general 
of a higher order of excellence” and that “on this level Malinowski was 
undoubtedly a theorist of considerable stature.”*° 


In view of this, the failure of Malinowski as a general theorist is 
somewhat puzzling. This failure is by now rather generally recognized, 
even though one may still find some dedicated defenders of Malinowski’s 
scientific theory of culture. 

Parsons, in his recent evaluation of Malinowski as a general theorist, 
expressed himself rather circumspectedly, when he stated that Malinow- 
ski’s explicit general theory “is... far from being the strongest part of 
his work” and that “on this level his contribution left much to be 
desired,”"** 

Much more emphatic and sharp was Leach for whom “Malinowski 
talking about the Trobrianders is a stimulating genius, but Malinowski 
ciscoursing on Culture in general is often a platitudinous bore.” In his 
considered opinion, “the abstract theoretical writings of Malinowski 
are not merely dated, they are dead.”*? 

Leach attributes this strange inconsistence between the performance 
of Malinowski — the ethnographer and that of Malinowski — the 
theorist to the fact that Malinowski was “a fanatical theoretical empiri- 
cist” and that “he had a bias against abstract theory which kept his 
imagination firmly earth-bound.”** 

This explanation seems somewhat one-sided. Malinowski’s strong 
empirical orientation was, undoubtedly, one of the factors which con- 
tributed to the failure of his attempts on the level of general theory, 
but it is hardly possible to attribute this result to his empiricism alone. 

Parsons, in his keen analysis of Malinowski’s failure as a general 
theorist, suggested several other, perhaps equally important reasons. 

The first of these, the most basic of all, was the fact that for 
the kind of theorizing Malinowski attempted to do the stage was not yet 
really set. “Malinowski, in the role of general theorist,’ observes 
Parsons, “was a somewhat unfortunate victim of the stage of develop- 


39 Jbid., p. 54. See also in the same volume the opinions of R. Piddington and 
E. R. Leach. 

40 [bid. 

41 [bid., pp. 53, 68-69. 

42 Leach, Ibid, pp. 119-120. 

43 [bid. 
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ment of theoretical thinking at the time of his most active professional 
life.”** 

The second reason, already mentioned above, was that peculiar psy- 
chological insulation which kept Malinowski from establishing mental 
contact with some contemporary currents of thought which might have 
been of some help to him when he attempted, almost singlehandedly, to 
develop his scientific theory of culture. This insulation could be attri- 
buted to a sort of artificial anthropological “universe of discourse” which 
he created for himself and within which he was “conversing” regularly 
with such personages as Durkheim, Levy-Bruhl, Graebner or “Pater” 
Schmidt. Into this intimate mental circle such interesting outsiders as 
Max Weber or Pareto were never invited.*® 

The third factor in Malinowski’s undoing as a general theorist was 
his tendency to shift the focus of his analysis from the premises of 
sociology to those of psychology. “Theoretically,” observes Parsons about 
Malinowski’s theory of culture, “at every crucial point he seems to have 
done this, to have abandoned the structural analysis of culture and of 
social systems in favor of a certain level of psychological interest.”*® 

This “premature resort to psychology” prevented Malinowski from 
developing some of his most fruitful insights and analyses as a social 
scientist, e.g. his discussion of cultural imperatives and responses which 
is described by Parsons as “an authentic, if sketchy, classification of the 
functional imperatives of social systems.”*7 

The fourth factor responsible for the shortcomings of Malinowski’s 
general theory was his narrow psychological orientation. Disregarding 
psychoanalysis with which he became discouraged rather early, and by- 
passing some other promising trends such as symbolic interactionism, 
he chose as a basis for his theory of culture one version of behavioristic 
learning theory, in perhaps its least directly fruitful form for his 
purposes,*® 

The choice was dictated, undoubtedly, by his behavioristic leanings 
and empiricism, but the results were rather catastrophic. His essentially 
socio-psychological orientation was supplanted by rigid biological deter- 
minism and his social psychology turned out to be little more than “a 


44 Parsons, Ibid., p. 57. 

45 Parsons claims that even Durkheim and Freud, the regular members of this 
imaginary discussion group, were treated in such a way that their usefulness to 
Malinowski’s own theoretical constructions was greatly reduced. See ibid., pp. 69-70. 
On Malinowski’s failure to profit more significantly from his contacts with psycho 
analysis see also Kluckhohn, Journal of American Folklore, LVI, 1943, and G. Gorer, 
“The Concept of National Character,” Personality in Nature, Society and Culture, ed. 
by C. Kluckhohn and H. A. Murray, 2nd ed., New York, 1947, pp. 246-259. 

46 Parsons, Man and Culture, p. 66. 
47 Ibid., p. 65 
48 Jbid., p. 70. 
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modification of the instinct theory of McDougall,’*® or even, according 
to Sorokin, its poorer and clumsier version.”° 

To these four or five (including empiricism) major reasons for 
Malinowski’s reverses in the field of general theory, one may add two 
minor ones.** 

There is no question that so far as his functional analysis was con- 
cerned, Malinowski failed to explore all its theoretical implications not 
only because, as was his habit, he switched too soon from the socio- 
logical interpretation of function to its psychological interpretation 
in terms of needs, but also because his functional approach was to him 
more of a heuristic or pedagogical device than a systematic theoretical 
position. The methodological problems of field-work were always very 
much in his mind, he could not forget them even in the midst of a 
theoretical argument. The essentials of functional approach as developed 
by him served rather well as a set of guiding principles for a field- 
worker — this was what counted with him the most. 

The last of the weaknesses in Malinowski’s general theorizing was 
his addiction to evolutionism. It is true, of course, that Malinowski’s 
works contain many criticisms of evolutionist speculations and that his 
own functional approach was, in part at least, a reaction against the 
futility of the search for origins as commonly practiced by the evolu- 
tionists. It was not, however, their interest in the origins that he found 
objectionable, but rather the method used by them in arriving at their 
evolutionary schemes. 

It was this evolutionist orientation, among other things, that narrowly 
circumscribed Malinowski’s atempt at a general theory of culture and 
resulted in his producing instead of it, a theory of the origins or emer- 
gence of culture. 

To be sure, when viewed in this light, even this theoretical con- 
tribution of Malinowski is not without some merits. However, his 
main claim to a distinguished place in the history of social and anthro- 
pological theory must rest, undoubtedly, on his achievements on the 
level of clinical theory. 

It is on the basis of these contributions that he must be recognized 
as one of the great analytical theorists of modern social science, or, if 
one may borrow an expression applied to him once by no one else but 
Radcliffe-Brown himself, as one of anthropology’s “acutest thinkers.”®# 


49 Tbid., p. 67. 

50 Cf, P. Sorokin, Society, Culture and Personality, New York, 1947, pp. 172, 338. 

51 For a more detailed discussion of Malinowski’s functional analysis and his 
theory of culture cf. my forthcoming book, Bronistaw Malinowski and His Social 
Theory. The keenest analysis of the theoretical assumptions of functionalism in 
general is that by R. K. Merton in his Social Theory and Social Structure, Glencoe, 
Ill.. 1949, pp. 21-81. 

52 Cf. A. R. Radcliffe-Brown. “A Further Note on Ambrym,” Man, XXIX, 1929, 
p. 50. 








EUGENE KUSIELEWICZ 


NIEMCEWICZ IN AMERICA 


In an excellent essay on the “Sorrow and Grandeur of Exile,”? Joseph 
Wittlin points to that involuntary exile to which many are forced by 
the catastrophe which is the ruin of their nation. One need only read 
Niemcewicz’s “Letter to General Kniaziewicz”? to experience the nos- 
talgic longing and melancholy of such an existence. Though he did 
not go so far as many of his compatriots in making a fetish of his 
misfortune, and though his exile brought with it a number of apparent 
compensations — the friendship of Washington and Jefferson, a happy 
marriage, an assured and comfortable position among the first families 
of his newly adopted country — a feeling of melancholy would pervade 
his every thought and act, and tinge even the memories of one of 
the happiest moments of his exile: 


So pure were the joys, and so peaceful the life, 

That I shared with my lovely and beautiful wife 

I might have been happy could man but forget 

When his country with deadliest foes is beset; 

But too oft the sad thoughts would convey me away, 

In the stillness of midnight, the bustle of day 

Through the foam-crusted waves of the dark rolling sea, 
To thee, distressed Poland, once peaceful and free.* 


Perhaps the melancholy of his exile might not have been as piercing 
had not Niemcewicz devoted so much of his energy to the reform of 
his country’s constitution and to the preservation of its independence. 
Yet for one who participated so intensely in the proceedings of the 
long, reforming Diet,* for one who raised both pen and voice so fre- 
quently in the defense of what Edmund Burke would term “one of 
the greatest goods to befall mankind,” the Constitution of the Third 
of May 1791, for one who drew his very veins that his nation might 
; 1The Polish Review, Vol. Il, No.2-3, 1957, pp. 99-111. 

2 An English translation is to be found in Julian Allen’s The Experiences of an 
Exile, New York, 1854, pp. 132-133. 

3 Ibid. 

4 It was at this time that Niemcewicz was to write his political play, the Deputy’s 
Return, which pointed to the necessity of reform. The play is referred to as “the 
most original Polish comedy of the eighteenth century.,’ See W. Borowy, “Polish 


Literature in the Eighteenth Century,” The Cambridge History of Poland (Reddaway, 
Penson, Halecki, Dyboski, eds.), Cambridge, 1941, Vol. II, p. 190. 
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be free, the enslavement of that nation, of Poland, was near a mortal 
blow. The wounds he received at Maciejowice were still not healed when 
in Poland’s final defeat he was taken prisoner by the Russians. As 
aide-de-camp to the commander-in-chief of the Polish forces, KoSciuszko, 
he was imprisoned, with his chief, in the fearful fortress of Peter and 
Paul, until a Tsar, like the fortress named Paul, granted amnesty to 
the Poles, to Kosciuszko and his followers, in 1796.° 

When Kosciuszko decided to embark for America, after being set 
{ree, he was joined by his former secretary and aide-de-camp, Niemcewicz. 
Another officer, one Libiszewski, joined them, as KoSciuszko was still 
suffering from his wounds and required great care. They journeyed 
through Sweden to England and from England, aboard the good ship 
Adrianne, to the United States. On August 19, 1797, the small party 
finally arrived at Philadelphia, after sixty-one days at sea. 


With my wounded commander compelled to depart 
From thee, oppressed Poland, the pride of my heart; 
An asylum I sought o’er the dark rolling sea, 

In the land of the noble, the brave and the free; 

But e’en there the sad thought of my country would rise 
And tears of deep anguish would roll from my eyes. ® 


News of KoSciuszko’s arrival had apparently preceded him, for when 
the Adrianne entered the harbor it was welcomed with a Federal salute 
from the harbor fort. After the ship had anchored, a barge manned by 
eight ships’ captains came to take the General ashore where he was 
met with the tumultuous cheers of the multitude gathered on the pier. 
As a particular mark of respect his coach was unhorsed, the crowd 
insisting on the honor of drawing it to his lodgings.’ The full meaning 
of this tribute can be appreciated only when one considers that a yellow 
fever epidemic was then raging in the streets. 

Niemcewicz, now in his thirty-eighth year, did not take his trans- 
Atlantic journey well, for immediately upon landing he took ill, his 
large toe swelling, causing him intolerable pain. Luckily Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, one of KoSciuszko’s Revolutionary War friends, a signer of the 


5 The best account of Niemcewicz’s participation in the Four Year Diet, in the 
wars of the partitions, and for his life in general, is still to be found in his 
Pamietniki czaséw moich (Memoirs of My Times), recently (1957) reissued in 
Poland in two volumes, under the editorship of Jan Dihm. 

6 Allen, op. cit. 

7 KoSciuszko’s arrival in Philadelphia is described in the Daily Advertiser, New 
York, August 21, 1797, as quoted in W. M. Koztowski’s “A Visit to Mount Vernon 
a Century Ago,” Century Magazine, February, 1902, p. 513. The article in the 
Daily Advertiser concluded with the following statement: “We trust however, he 
will live long to enjoy on these peaceful shores, that liberty and happiness which 
he has assisted in fighting for, but which he sought in vain to obtain for his 
native country.” 
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Declaration of Independence and one of the foremost doctors in Phila- 
delphia, came to visit the General, and while there, tended to Niemce- 
wicz’s complaint, a rather bad case of gout. The illness was most 
inopportune; at that moment it was necessary for Niemcewicz to arrange 
the details of KoSciuszko’s stay, which aside of his own natural desire 
to see the city, would require a great deal of walking. His constitution 
was strong and within a few short days his health was back to normal.® 

Niemcewicz looked forward to observing the sessions of the Congress 
of the United States, which, unfortunately, had just adjourned. He did, 
however, have the opportunity to visit the concluding session of the 
Pennsylvania State Legislature, which, at that time, also met in Phila- 
dclphia. He was particularly impressed by the fact that the assembly 
was unspoiled by the luxuries which could be theirs. Equally impressive 
to him was the absence of swords at the meeting, contrary to other 
legislatures whose sessions often provided the opportunity for violence, 
as was the case in his native land.* The degree of equality which existed. 
among the various ranks of American society, the law being applied in 
the same manner to all, he likewise considered worthy of note.’® 

As the raging fever made the city a dangerous place in which to 
dwell, Kosciuszko, on the advice of Dr. Rush, and on the invitation of 
his wartime campanions-in-arms, Generals White and Gates,"’ decided 
to journey north. The party passed through the Jerseys, Niemcewicz 
complaining of the inflationary costs which were everywhere to be met.’* 
Despite the existence of this condition, he observed that few of its 
sorrowful consequences were here to be found; no poverty was visible; 
everyone who wished to work had an income sufficient to live on with 
something to save besides.’* 

Arriving at New Brunswick on August 31, 1797, the group was re- 
ceived at the home of General White where a series of introductions 
to the first families of the state, the Whites, Bayards and Pattersons took 
place. After a short stay here, in the comfort of the General’s home, 
they passed on to New York, to the home of General Gates. Again 
Niemcewicz was to meet the leading families of the region, the Living- 
stons, Jays, and Broomes. After several weeks in this commercial hub, 
KoSciuszko decided to return to Philadelphia, the epidemic having ended. 
En route the party stopped at Elizabeth-town where many years later 


8 Eugene Kusielewicz and Ludwik Krzyzanowski, “Julian Ursyn Niemcewicz’s 
American Diary,” The Polish Review, Vol. II, No. 3, 1958, p. 84, hereafter cited 
as Diary. 

9 Ibid., p. 85. 

10 Jbid., p. 88. 

11 General Anthony Walton White, (1750-1803), an eminent Revolutionary 
soldier, and General Horatio Gates, (1727-1806), hero of the Battle of Saratoga. 
12 Diary, op. cit., p. 85. 

13 [bid., p. 88. 
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Niemcewicz was to settle down and marry. Again a score of introductions 
followed, perhaps none more important than that to John Adams, the 
President of the United States. After a short stay the party returned to 
Philadephia, to remain in that city for some six months. Here Niemce- 
wicz renewed his friendship with Jefferson, now the Vice-President of 
the United States, whose acquaintance he first had made while Jefferson 
was Minister to France. Among those whom he was to number among 
his friends here were Albert Gallatin, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Thomas Law, the son of the Bishop of Carisle, who married the grand- 
daughter of Mrs. Washington, through whom Niemcewicz was later 
to meet the commander of the Revolutionary War forces, and Mr. 
Robert Patterson, the Director of the Mint and President of the American 
Philosophical Society. While in Philadelphia Thomas Jefferson nomi- 
nated Niemcewicz to this society. 

A host of friendships were made. A score of interesting and amusing 
incidents to soothe the melancholy of his exile. One of these incidents 
which Niemcewicz accounts in his diary treats of his acquaintance with 
the Duke of Orleans and his brothers the Dukes of Montpensier and 
Beaujolais who took refuge in America from the horrors of the French 
Revolution. On one occasion it was necessary for Niemcewicz to turn 
down an invitation of the Duke of Orleans in order to keep an appoint- 
ment with the daughter of General Schuyler. As he mused some years 
later, “Could I have then known that I refused the future King of 
France.” "* 

Despite the satisfaction of his newly won friends; despite the exciting 
pace of life which was his in the United States, the heaviness of his exile 
remained, soon to be aggravated by the departure of his closest friend, 
Kosciuszko himself. For in April of 1798 the latter received intelligence 
of the formation of new Polish Legions in Europe. The invitation of 
the French Directory to KoSciuszko to assume the command of these 
forces was too great a possibility for the resurrection of Poland for 
KoSciuszko to watch develop from 3,000 miles away. It was necessary 
for him to depart for Europe. Yet it was necessary for this to be done 
in silence, as news of his participation in such a venture might be in- 
terpreted adversely by the government of the Tsar with consequent 
repercussions to his family and friends. 

To explain his absence it was to be said that KoSciuszko had gone 
to the mineral springs of the South, and to make the ruse appear more 
convincing, Niemcewicz, his companion, was to journey south, creating 
the impression that he was on his way to join the General. The plan 
was carried out with the utmost secrecy. The only other person aware 


14 Jbid., p.94. 
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of the actual circumstances was Thomas Jefferson, the Vice-President 
of the United States, who assisted in the plot. 

To Niemcewicz these events proved to be a crushing blow, for he 
wished to join his chief in what appeared to be a good chance to 
restore Poland. Yet KoSciuszko’s injunction was to stay. Now, not only 
did he suffer the melancholy of his exile, and the loss of the only people 
who could remind him of home — Libiszewski left at that time also 
— but, what he would lament most of all, he had to live a lie. To 
make matters worse, while journeying south in the attempt to give 
credence to the ruse, his purse exhausted. Did this nobleman now have 
to beg as well? To whom could he turn for aid and still not give 
the ruse away? Niemcewicz wrote to Jefferson, painfully describing 
the circumstances of his situation; and Jefferson proved his friendship. 
Shortly after he had written he received the requested loan. But, oh! 
the humiliation of it all. 

On his journey through the South, Niemcewicz stopped in Washington 
where he was the guest of Mr. Law, who had married Miss Custis, 
the grand-daughter of Mrs. Washington. One day during this visit Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Washington came to visit with their family, and thus 
to meet our melancholy exile. Niemcewicz’s elation knew no bounds, 
his heart throbbing as he first glimpsed the man for whom he had the 
deepest respect since the days of his youth. His elation ended though 
when he had to deceive the General about the whereabouts of KoSciuszko, 
yet his heart was warmed when in the ensuing conversation Washington 
expressed his solicitude for Niemcewicz’s native land, wishing it well 
“with all his heart.” 

Apparently Niemcewicz favorably impressed the General, for shortly 
thereafter he received an invitation to spend a two week holiday at 
Mount Vernon, an invitation he promptly accepted. The details of 
his stay are well recorded in his diary’’ and need not be repeated here. 
During this time he was so deeply impressed by his host that he was 
inspired to write the following lines: 


I still recall the day — so dear to me 

When Washington's abode I came to see; 

A man whose daring and whose spirit brave 
To half the new world sacred freedom gave. 





15 See Niemcewicz to Jefferson, May 27, 1798, as quoted in Eugene Kusielewicz, 
“The Jefferson Niemcewicz Correspondence,’ The Polish Review, Vol. Il, No. 4, 
1957, pp. 8-10, hereafter cited as Correspondence. 

16 Diary, op. cit., p. 96. 

17 For a description of Niemcewicz’s stay at Mount Vernon see his Diary, tbid., pp. 
95-106. His stay at Mount Vernon is substantiated by two entries in Washington’s own 
Diary, that of June 2, 1798: “at Night Mr. Law & a Polish Gentleman, the Com- 
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His name all hearts with gratitude doth fill, 
His visage in memory lingers still; 

His figure’s tall and stately, his hair grey, 
His speech the ancient Roman doth betray. 


Simplicity and grandeur and a stately grace 
Are mirrored in his grave though kindly face. 
Oft have I at Mount Vernon listened to 

His wise discourse, in silent awe and true! 


He questioned me.— And when I told him how 
We suffered from our foes, that Poland now 
Lay prostrate and exhausted and quite weak 

A tear drop trickled down the old man’s cheek. 


O tear! Thou patent token of our woes, 

Could I but in a crystal thee inclose, 

Bright souvenir, thou wouldst attest withal 

That once a great man wept o’er Poland’s fall. 18 


Upon returning to Washington, Niemcewicz wrote to ask the General 
for his signature, to be deposited in a Polish museum. As this letter of 
request has never before been published, it is given in its entirety below: 


City of Washington 
June 14, 1798 
Sir, 

Your hospitality and kindness inspires me with stronger sensation than 
any knowledge of the language enable me to convey. After quitting the 
unhappy scene of my own country, the prosperity and tranquility of this 
made a most pleasing contrast and (illegible). 

In my youth I was animated with the history of your patriotic services, 
and have at length been gratified by beholding the cause of his country’s 
felicity, enjoying in the entirement the noble work of your hands, As 
a pilgrim who has travelled to a far distant shrine wished to carry away 
some relic to show his enquiring friends, permit me to request your signa- 
ture, that I may fulfill the wishes of many to have it deposited in our 
museum, and that I may have the honor of a (illegible) more welcome 
than the most precious jewel. 

With my most grateful acknowledgements to Mistress Washington for 
the unceasing attention and good will (?) and for the present of a cup 
marked with her initials, which, when sipping my coffee will daily remind 
me of Mount Vernon, and to Miss Custis for the music and painting which 





panion of General Kosciaski (sic) came to dinner, as did Miss Lee of Greenspring 
with Nelly Custis who returned that day,” and that of June 14th: “Mrs. Stuart and 
her family and Mr. Law and Mr. Niemcewitz (the Polish Gentleman) went away 
after breakfast.” 

18 An excerpt from Niemcewicz’s “Letter to General Kniaziewicz,” according to 
the Wachowski translation in Miecislaus Haiman, Poland and the American Revolu- 
tionary War, Chicago, 1932, p. 174. 
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her hands conveyed and for the pleasure of (illegible) which it would appear 
too flattering for an old bachelor to enumerate. 


I have the honor to remain 
with the highest esteem and respect 
your obedient and humble servant 


Julian Niemcewicz 


If you are disposed (?) Sir, as to answer me a line (?), please send it to 
Mr. Law. 9 


Washington replied as follows: 


Mount Vernon 
July 18, 1798 
S:r: 

The letter with which you were pleased to honor me, dated “City of 
Washington, 14th June” instt. was forwarded by Mr. Law, and received 
from the Post Office in Alexandria yesterday. 

The pleasure this family derived from the favor of your Company in 
our ret.red Situation, could only be equalled by the regret we felt at parting 
with you; and by our wishes if you should again visit this part of the 
United States, that you would not pass the shades of Mount Vernon without 
passing the refreshment of them. 

That your country is not as happy as your struggle to make it so, was 
Patriotic and Noble, is a matter which all lovers of national Liberty and 
the Rights of Man have sorely lamented; and if my Vows, during the 
asduous contest could have availed, you would now have been as happy 
in the enjoyment of these desirable blessings under your own Vine and 
Fig Tree, as the People of these United States may be under theirs. 

The flattering expressions of your letter, excites all my Sensibility; and 
in making a tender of the best wishes of Mrs. Wishington and Miss Custis, 
for your polite remembrance of them, I do not forget to pray, although I 
am persuaded nothing can eradicate from a mind susceptible as yours is, 
the recollection of those misfortunes which have befallen your Country, 
that you may experience in this, such attentions, as may have a tendency 
to alleviate the poignancy of them. 

With very great esteem etc. 


~ 


eorge Washington °° 


Having received the sum he requested from Jefferson, Niemcewicz 
now proceeded on a tour of the Northern States. Passing through the 
principal centers of New England, he noted his day by day activities in 
his profuse diary, providing us with many interesting, and otherwise 
elsewhere unavailable insights into the life and times of Federalist New 
England, as for example, his description of a day in the life of the 

19 Niemcewicz to Washington, June 14, 1798, Washington MSS., Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C. 


20 Washington to Niemcewicz, June 18, 1798, as published in The Writings of 
George Wushington (John C. Fitzpatrick, ed.), Washington, 1941, Vol. 36, p. 297. 
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Governor of Connecticut, Jonathan Trumbul.2* When his tour was 
completed, Niemcewicz decided to settle down, choosing Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, for his abode. Here he hoped to live forgotten until his 
Poland would call upon him once more.” Here, in Elizabeth, he came 
to befriend Susan Livingston Kean, whom shortly he was to marry. 

Niemcewicz’s courtship was a most unusual one indeed. As he was 
an exile he did not dare to ask his loved one for her hand lest she 
think that it was not her personal qualities, but her large fortune, that 
attracted him to her. Once, during a conversation, however, Mrs. Kean 
gave him her hand saying “If you want it, this hand is yours.” 

The marriage did not take place immediately, however, as Mrs. 
Kean’s family advised her not to unite with an unknown foreigner. 
As time passed Niemcewicz decided to move to Washington, where he 
intended to open a bookshop. The frightened bride then wrote agreeing 
to fulfill her promise and to fix the date of the wedding. Niemcewicz 
answered that he did not wish to force her, and further that he was 
freeing her from her promise. But, he said, if she thought she would 
be happy with him, he would marry her only if it would be stipulated in 
the marriage contract that he would give up entirely all rights to her 
fortune. His disinterestedness astonished her brother and relatives so 
that they now ceased their opposition and began to urge the marriage 
which took place in 1800. 


When an exile from home, with deep sorrow oppressed, 
In the new world a pilgrim, unknown and unblessed, 
With no light to illumine the shadows that spread 

Like the gloom of the sepulchre over my head— 

My lonely condition made woman’s bright eye 

Mould the beautiful teardrop of sweet sympathy. 

But the feelings of pity were soon changed to love 
That bright seraph of mercy bequeathed from above! 
With the gift of her fond heart she sweetened my woe, 
Making hope’s dying embers with sweet brightness glow; 
Since then my neat cottage, the meadow, parterre 
Rich pictures of freedom! have been my sole care.** 


With the exception of a brief visit to Poland from 1802 till 1804, 
Niemcewicz spent the next six years of his life as a typical gentleman 
farmer, taking time from his pastoral pursuits to educate Peter Kean, 


21 Diary, op. cit., p. 107. 

22 Niemcewicz to Jefferson, Sept. 3, 1798 as quoted in Correspondence, op. cit., 
pp. 13-14. 

23 Allen, op. cit. An excellent though short description of the Kean family and 
of their estate, later renamed “Ursino,” in honor of Niemcewicz, is given in Anne 
H. Sidwa’s and Marion Moore Coleman’s Niemcewicz, An Anniversary Tribute, 
Cambridge Springs, Pa., 1958. 
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his wife’s son by her first marriage.** During this period he widened. 
his circle of friends, including in that number General Miranda, the 
leader of revolutions in Spanish America, General Moreau, now an 
exile from Napoleon, Pierre Du Pont du Nemours, a former tutor of 
Prince Adam Czartoryski, and founder of the American family of the 
same name, Alexander Hamilton, and others. Everywhere he won 
the sympathy of Americans for partitioned Poland, contributing in no 
small way to the establishment of firm ties of friendship between 
America and the non-existent Polish state. 

During this time he likewise continued an active correspondence, 
ever solicitous for news of his family and friends, particularly of 
Kosciuszko and of the events then transpiring in Europe. Among those 
with whom he carried on this correspondence was Thomas Jefferson, 
who was his prime source for news of KoSciuszko. In January, 1801, 
he hears that “the General is in tolerable health, is considered as the 
head of the Polish corps in the service of France, keeps a table as 
such, and is the regular organ between them and the government of 
France, he is able to walk about.’”** How he must have yearned to be 
with his “wounded commander,” in France, where the prospects for 
Poland’s restoration steadily brightened? He had to content himself, 
however, with his newly begun life. In June, 1801, he writes to ask 
Jefferson for cuttings from the Polygala Seneca, for his farm,”* or again, 
in December of that year, to introduce the President to a new invention 
of waterproof material.?* He likewise carried on a hitherto unknown 
correspondence with the American Philosophical Society, of which he 
was a member, and for which he acted as a sort of liaison with the 
Polish cultural centers and as an authority on things Polish. As this 
correspondence has never been published, it is given in its entirety below: 


6 May 1805, Eliz. Town, New Jersey 
Sir: 

Your letter dated the 11th of March I do not know by what accident 
did not reach me till last night. It was found at the Stage Office; this 
will plead my excuse for not answering you sooner. If you will be so good 
as to forward me by a private opportunity, the answer of our Society to 
the Rector of the University of Wilna, with the volumes of its transactions, 
I shall find a safe and speedy conveyence for them. I can assure you Sir 
that this token of attention will be received in my country with a due 
sense of regard and gratitude. Having the honor of being a member of 
both these respectable Societies, I feel a pleasure in reflecting, that this 


24 Diary, op. cit., pp. 111-112. 
25 Jefferson to Niemcewicz, Jan. 11, 1801, Correspondence, op. cit., p. 16. 
26 Niemcewicz to Jefferson, June, 1801, zbid., pp. 16-17. 

27 Niemcewicz to Jefferson, December 29, 1801, ibid., p. 18. 
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literary intercourse between them, so remote as is their Situation from 
each other, & alas existing upon so different governments, will however 
tend to promote the same object, the improvement and happiness of man- 
kind. With great esteem, I am 


Sir 
Your obedient servant 
Julian U. Niemcewicz 


Mrs. Niemcewicz desires her compliments to you. Be so good as to remem- 
ber me to Mr. Patterson and the family. 

Mr. Th. Vaughan 

Librarian of the American Philosophical Society 


Philadelphia 
10 July 1805, Eliz. Town, New Jersey 
Dear Sir: 

I have been forwarded with your letter of 20 June with one enclosed 
for the Rector of the University of Wilna. The packet of books was re- 
ceived a few weeks ago: it is in New York waiting for a Swedish Vessel, 
which is to take charge of it by way of Gotheburg. The letter for (illegible) 
Rector of the University was immediately delivered to a friend of mine 
going to London, from whence it is to be forwarded to its destination. 
There being at present no vessels sailing directly from our port to St. 
Petersburg, this circuitous conveyance will probably cause some delay. I 
wrote to Prince Czartoryski one of the Directors of public education in 
Russia informing him of the letter of our Society and of its highly valuable 
gift. I hinted also that works giving a good description of that extensive (?) 
Empire, its Climate, productions, etc. would be acceptable to our Society 
and I am satisfied they will with pleasure and eagerness seize the oppor- 
tunity to present them. (illegible’s) work is in that respect a classical one. 
I mentioned particularly (a) Russian grammar and Dictionary. There has 
been one published under Catherine II in Latin with all the languages 
spoken in Russian dominions, they are I believe twelve in number. There 
is another Dictionary now in prep(aration) in Warsaw of the Polish 
Language, and all the dialects deriving from the Illirian or Sclavonian, 
this idiom also little heard of in literary work, is however the most ex- 
tensive ever known, it is spoken from the Adriatic and Dalmatia until 
the boundaries of China. It belongs to learned Societies, to Men considering 
mankind as a single family, to endeavour to be acquainted with its hundred 
branches. I shall deem myself happy in receiving from the Society all 
the commands that will be in my power to execute. (illegible) best regards 
I am Dear Sir, 

Your Servant and Friend 
Julian U. Niemcewicz 


Mr. Th. Vaughan 
Librarian of the American Philosophical Society 
Philadelphia 2° 


28 Both letters are in the archives of the American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, 
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In the summer of 1802 Niemcewicz received a letter from Thaddeus 
Matuszewicz,” an old friend, that his father had died and that family 
affairs necessitated his return home “if only for a short time.” Heeding 
this call, he sailed in July and after fifty days at sea reached London. 
He arrived in Warsaw by way of Hamburg and Berlin, after a week’s 
stay in London.*® 

Niemcewicz was now able to see his relations and friends, spending 
the greater part of his time at Putawy, the country home of the Princes 
Czartoryski, which he came to know and to regard as if it were his 
home. In his spare moments he wrote two volumes of Polish prose 
and poetry, published in Warsaw, in 1803, and containing, among 
others, a biography of Washington, Krétka wiadomosé 0 zyciu i sprawach 
Generala Washington (A Short Sketch on the Life and Affairs of Gen- 
eral Washington). As the work appeared only three years after the 
Life of Washington by the Rev. Mason Weems, and a year before the 
multi-volume Life of Washington by John Marshall, it is regarded as 
one of the earliest biographies of Washington ever published.** As 
usual he maintained an active correspondence, one item of which, a 
letter to Livingston, now resting in the archives of the New York 
Historical Society, and never before published, concerns Niemcewicz’s 
plans for returning to the United States, following the sale of his estate 
in Poland: 

Varsavia, 14 May 1803 
Sir: 

I have seen Sir in the news papers of this morning that you had asked 
for your recall from your embassy to France: this intelligence is so more 
regretable to me, as I intend after settling my family business to pay you 
my respects in Paris this Autumn, & to ask your kind advice respecting the 
best way of my returning to America. This war with the Barbarians we 
are engaged in makes caution necessary. I shall be very much obliged 
to you to write me when you intend to leave Paris. I shall pass through that 


Pennsylvania, and are printed here through their courtesy. There is, in addition to 
these letters, a note dated May 30, 1806 (?), and reading as follows: “Dear Sir: 
The word Stanislaus derives from Polish Stanistaw, in all Illirian or Slavonian 
Dialects, Stan signifies State, Sfawa glory, celebrity, so that Stanislaus means pre- 
cisely him who renders his State, his Country glorious or famous. With great re- 
gard, Sincerely yours, J. U. Niemcewicz.” 

These letters, together with that which appears in footnote 39, are all the items 
between Niemcewicz and the American Philosophical Society which appear in their 
files. It would probably be an interesting study if someone would trace the relations 
between the Society and Poland beyond the period herein under consideration, and 
of the correspondence of the Society in Polish archives, if they are still extant, 
could be produced. 

29 Thaddeus Matuszewicz, (1765-1819), Polish patriot and writer, Minister of 
the Treasury of the Duchy of Warsaw and later of the Kingdom of Poland created 
by the Congress of Vienna. 

30 Diary, op. cit., p. 112. 

31 bid. 
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city & it will be a great loss to me not to find you there. I expect to finish 
my family business as well as would be hoped considering the ravages of 
this unfortunate country and what private property have suffered. I hear 
from Mrs. Niemcewicz pretty often; she is well, the Ricketts too, but Mr. 
Philip Livingston is drawing nigh to his end. With my best respects for 
yourself Mrs. Livingston & the young ladies, I have the honor to be 
Sir 
Your obedient & and humble servant 
Julian Niemcewicz 


P.S. My compliments to M-lle Livingston & Mr. Otto. I wrote him, but am 
afraid the letter must have miscarried. It is said he does not go anymore 
to America, which I am very sorry for. 

To Robert Livingston Esq. 

Minister Plenipotentiary of the U.S.A. to France 

Paris ** 


On his return to America, in September, 1804, Niemcewicz took up 
anew his life as a gentleman farmer. In the interim, his stepson, who 
was now preparing for Princeton College, had bought a home of his 
own which he called Ursino, in his honor.** His wife had likewise moved, 
to a far more spacious home than before, one which provided a “separate 
room for writing and reading” for her husband. It was here that he 
continued “to write a long planned and recently started poem on the 
four seasons of human life’** which he later completed in Paris. It 
was at this time, too, that he became a citizen of the United States. 

In the winter of 1806 came the first news of Napoleon’s war against 
Prussia and Russia, and later, the news of the proclamation of the 
Duchy of Warsaw. So significant were these events to Niemcewicz 
that he deemed his presence was needed in Poland. With the consent 
of his wife he returned to Europe, never to see his wife or his adopted 
land again. 

To assure himself of his neutral status while traveling in Europe, he 
requested from Jefferson the necessary passports and certificates to 
establish his American citizenship.*® In his reply Jefferson stated his 
hope that Niemcewicz would find Poland well. He expressed his “great 
esteem” for Niemcewicz and extended his prayers for Kosciuszko.** The 
papers Niemcewicz sought were soon forthcoming. 

32 Niemcewicz to Livingston, May 14, 1803, from the archives of the New York 
Historical Society, printed through the courtesy of the New York Historical Society, 
New York City. 

33 The descendants of Niemcewicz’s stepson still call their family homestead 
“Ursino,” in his honor. See Congressman Robert Winthrop Kean’s speech on Niemce- 
wicz in the Congressional Record for May 3rd, 1944, Vol. 90, No. 78, pp. 4031-4032. 

34 Diary, op. cit., p. 114. 


35 Niemcewicz to Jefferson, April, 1807, Correspondence, op. cit., pp. 18-19. 
36 Jefferson to Niemcewicz, April 22, 1807, tbid., p. 19. 
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Niemcewicz remained in Poland until the Insurrection of 1830, rising 
in the interim to its Ministry of Foreign Affairs. During his stay in 
Europe he was in constant correspondence with his wife,” maintaining 
many of the lasting friendships he had made in America. In 1810, re- 
membering the honor which Jefferson had bestowed upon him by 
naming him to the American Philosophical Society, Niemcewicz now re- 
turned the compliment by nominating Jefferson to the Royal Society 
of the Friends of Learning in Warsaw.*® He likewise continued his 
association with the American Philosophical Society.*° 

Following the 1830-31 Insurrection which sent Niemcewicz into 
exile once again, he expressed his desire to return to the United States 
in the company of many other Polish exiles who were immigrating 
there.*° To assist these exiles he called upon his old friends, principally 
Albert Gallatin, to use their influence in their behalf. He likewise wrote 
to the exiles advising them on how best to adapt themselves to life 
in America.*t His own desire to return, however, never came to pass. 
He remained in Europe, in France, where he died several years later, 
in 1841. 

When he was laid to rest in the cemetery of Montmorency, a large 
group of Polish, French, American and English residents of Paris united 





37 The Kean family possesses a number of letters from Niemcewicz to his wife. 
However these letters still have not been opened to the public. 
38 See Niemcewicz to Jefferson, September 4, 1810, and Jefferson to Niemcewicz, 
December 15, 1813, as quoted in Correspondence, op. cit., pp. 20-21. 
39 In May, 1834, the following letter was received by the American Philosophical 
Society: 
Department of State 
Washington, May 3rd, 1834 


Sir: 

The accompanying three numbers of La Belle Pologne, were received by this Depart- 
ment from the author Mr. J. U. Niemcewitz, through our Minister at the Court of 
France; with a request that they might be presented in his name, to the American 
Philosophical Society of Philadelphia. 

I therefore transmit them to you Sir, and remain respectfully 

Your obedient servant 


Louis M. Lane 
Secretary of State 
From the archives of the Society. 

40 Perhaps the best treatment of this incident is in the recently published A 
Polish Chapter in Jacksonian America. The United States and the Polish Exiles of 
1831 by Jerzy J. Lerski, Madison, Wisconsin, 1958. s 

410On October 12, 1831, he wrote in his diary: “O, were it not for my old 
age and the distance, how gladly would I seek refuge in the United States.” Or 
again, “Why does my age and my strength, broken by so many misfortunes, not 
vermit me to see America again, that country which gave me a hospital asylum 
during ten years, whose citizen I have the consolation and honor to be, with which 
I am united by the dearest ties of memory and consanguinity! How happy should 
I be to end my miserable life amongst you. A field stone over my grave in your 
free country would be more glorious to me than the most gorgeous mausoleum 
in the country of slaves.” 
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in paying him their last tribute. Among the speakers on this occasion 
was an American citizen, Mr. Gibbs, who spoke at the open grave in 
the name of his countrymen: 


Gentlemen, (he said) the noble Polander to whom we pay the last tribute 
has the sympathy of all my fellow countrymen; as to the American citizen, 
companion of Kosciuszko and the friend of liberty, I outrun, I am sure, 
and express their wishes when in their name and mine I pay to his 
memory due tribute of profound esteem. Firm in his principles, magnani- 
mous and unconcerned for himself in the hopes of prosperity for the 
cause of mankind, his memory deserves the eulogies of good men of all 
countries. His name will be placed among those of my countrymen who 
are honored with the name benefactors of mankind. 4? 


Though perhaps he was not among the leading Polish writers or 
statesmen, Niemcewicz’s merit lies in establishing an enduring cultural 
and intellectual link between Poland and the United States and in 
becoming one of the foremost popularizers of things Polish in America. 
I: might be said, that where Putaski won the sympathy of America 
with his blood, and where KoSciuszko won that sympathy with his valor, 
Niemcewicz won it with his appeal to America’s political and cultural 
tlite. 


~ 42 Paul Soboleski, Poets and Poetry of Poland, Chicago, 1881, p. 164. Soboleski 
notes that on the occasion of Niemcewicz’s death the professors and members of 
Princeton College, New Jersey, passed the following resolutions, at a meeting specially 
called for the purpose: 

Resolved: That this society had learned with profound grief of the death of 
their respected member, Julian Ursin Niemcewicz; 

Resolved: That this society, with numerous friends of the departed, mourn his 
death, and as proof of his services and regard to his memory will wear mourning 
for thirty days; 

Resolved: That copies of these resolutions be sent to the Princeton Whig, 
National Intelligencer and New York Journal of Commerce. 








WACEAW LEDNICKI 


THE HUMANIST AS I SEE HIM* 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I should like to express my sincerest gratitude to the Board of Trustees 
of the Koéciuszko Foundation for their recogniiton of my modest work 
and achievements. I feel deeply touched by this kind attention and [ 
shall not try to conceal from you, Ladies and Gentlemen, the joy with 
which my heart is now filled. I think that this is a very natural pheno- 
menon. The life of a scholar is a happy one, when — forgive me this 
superlative — recognition crowns his efforts. A man of action, a busi- 
ness man, a man devoted to politics knows other rewards: the smile of 
benevolent Fortune is often what he expects. The scholar is not so 
familiar with the surprises dealt out by capricious fate. His destiny is 
much more rational and logical. But this is precisely the reason for his 
genuine satisfaction when he realizes that his efforts and endeavors 
have not been forgotten. He cannot be happy without those signs and 
manifestations of attention and appraisal; if withheld, he is like a bird 
deprived of air and trees, like a girl who has never been kissed. And 
this is true particularly for a humanist. Paradoxically enough the hu- 
manities, which among all the branches of scholarship are the closest 
to man’s destiny, except religion and medical sciences, are perhaps the 
less privileged in the hierarchy of firmly established values. This is 
why, as a humanist, I feel particularly happy observing the encourage- 
ment and protection which is being given to the humanities in this 
country by such institutions as the Guggenheim, the Rockefeller, and 
the Ford Foundations. 

* An address delivered on December 16. 1959 on the occasion of the presentation 
to Professor Wactaw Lednicki of The Kofciuszko Foundation Medal of Recognition 
for Distinguished Service to Polish and American Culture. The Foundation’s Board 
of Trustees in making the 1959 award recognized Professor Lednicki as, to quote: 
from the citation: “a masterful and brilliant interpreter of literature, inspiring 
teacher, and true scholar, whose studies, books, essays and lectures in Europe and 
America have made a lasting contribution to the humane art of literary scholarship 
in America and Poland.” 

Since its establishment, The KoSciuszko Foundation Medal of Recognition has 


been awarded to Dr. Henry Noble MacCracken, Professor Eric P. Kelly, Mr. Artur 
Rubinstein, and Professor Oscar Halecki. Editor 
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On the occasion I should like to present a kind of synopsis of my 
views on the role of the humanist which have I formerly expressed 
in my various books and writings. 

One may discern a particular factor in the work of a humanist, 
I should rather say in the spiritual condition of this work. This factor 
is a latent but remarkable trait. Let me explain my thought. The 
choice of one’s point of view is one of the most important elements 
in the scientific approach to reality: for this is what creates hierarchy 
and perspective. Something else, however, should be stressed: The 
humanities do not know such strict sanctions as do the sciences. A 
wrong move in a surgeon’s performance might kill the patient, an error 
in the calculations of a scientist might destroy a whole city. Nothing 
like that exists in the humanities. But just because of that, the feeling 
of responsibility in a humanist scholar must be even stronger than 
in a scientist, for a humanist’s work is essentially speculative. Still, 
then, what is the source of that feeling of responsibility? The earnest 
belief in truth, in a subjective truth as the surest way to reach objec- 
tive truth may be the answer. The more honestly subjective we are 
the closer we are to objective truth. The denial of the validity of ideo- 
logical judgements in modern humanities is the denial to the modern 
humanist of any chance of ultimately reaching objective truth. He is 
also thus deprived of the prime requisite of dignity for a humanistic 
scholar. It is the acceptance of conflicts between the moral sense of 
the scholar and historical reality which creates his dignity and helps 
determine the moral progress of humanity. Even one of the greatest 
skeptics, Montaigne, stressed the existence of immanent morality: 


We take no heed to be good men according to God’s laws. We cannot 
be so according to our laws. Human wisdom never yet comes up to the 
duties she has prescribed for herself and if she did come up to them, she 
would prescribe others beyond them to which she would ever aim and 
aspire! So hostile to consistence is our human condition! Man has ordained 
that he shall necessarily be at fault. 


This is one of the most precise and realistic affirmations of the im- 
manence of morality in the human being. I believe that this attitude is 
characteristic of our times, in spite of many phenomena which appear 
on the surface of the life of modern society and which seem to contra- 
dict my statements. Not only have we become accustomed particularly 
to praise goodness as a free gift of art, but we expect of art an intentional 
and directed good. I firmly believe in this, again in spite of some 
modern esthetic theories which aim at the separation of art and morality 
— these theories are only half true. An amoral work of art might be a 
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true work of art, but it does not satisfy the latent, secret expectations 
which characterize the approach of humanity to art. The decadent 
slogans of art for art’s sake do not appeal to the majority. Ironically 
nowadays Tolstoy’s treatise on art is not at all novel. Poetry and art 
have an enormous power of mysterious influence on human life. Many 
poets and writers were aware of this phenomenon and stressed it, ta 
mention only La Rouchefoucauld, Mickiewicz, Krasinski, Stowacki, Sien- 
kiewicz, Tolstoy, Turgenev and Oscar Wilde. Only those who are blind or 
who wish to be blind do not see this! Montaigne also said: 


I love and honor learning as much as those who possess it, and if rightly 
used, it is the noblest and most powerful human acquisition, but in those 
(and there is an endless number of their kind), who make it the ground 
ef their worth and excellence, who appeal from their understanding to 
their memory szb aliena umbra latentes (Seneca: cowering under the shelter 
of others) who are powerless without their books, I hate it, if I may venture 
to say so, a little more than I do stupidity. 


What kind of knowledge does Montaigne hate? Indifferent knowledge, 
that which is not attached to life, that which lacks the moral evaluations 
of life. The French saying “Fais ce que doit, advienne que pourra,” might 
be changed to “say what you must, let come what may,” and be a motto 
for the scholar. 

ecause truth has not only a scientific significance. Truth has also a 
moral value and a humanist must accept the rule of this superior com- 
mander, if in his conscience he belongs as a faithful soldier to the great 
army of those who are earnestly dedicated to serve and to defend truth. 
Such must be the conception of his task. When I am so defending the 
postulate of didacticism, I of course have in mind the concept of superior 
morality. And my didacticism has nothing in common with any utilitarian 
purposes. Those very often lead to opportunism and we know many 
examples of great philological, linguistic or other abilities mobilized for 
aims and goals which by the very nature of such type of scientific pro- 
ceedings intentionally endow truth with relativistic values, while their 
authors are conscious of the fact that they betray the principle of sub- 
jective truth which I tried to defend in this address. I am not implying 
that humanities create absolute values. Of course our interpretations 
— when they are examined in a historical perspective — reveal their 
relativistic character. Every generation has their own historian — their 
cwn interpreter of the past and this past constantly changes its face on 
the canvas of historical painters. But this evidence does not, and should 
not free the scholar from the power of the “categorical imperatives” of 
his conscience. 
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Let me illustrate my conception of the intransigent conscience of the 
humanistic scholar with an example taken from a magnificient religious 
controversy which shook the greatest French souls in the XVII century. 
This reminiscence has many roots in my memory — it is connected with 
the first book I wrote and published in my life, my monograph on the 
religious pessimism of A. deVigny, with my last essay being published 
now — Mickiewicz is the mirror of Alfred deVigny’s poetry, two great 
Romantic poets in the face of political and religious despotism; this 
reminiscence was recently revived in my imagination while I was in 
Paris by a beautiful performance at the Comédie Francaise of the magni- 
ficient play Port-Royal, written by my favorite modern French writer 
Henri de Montherlant. Annie Ducaux, a marvelous artist, who plays 
one of the leading roles in this drama, moved me to tears. 

This is my example taken from my study on Mickiewicz and de Vigny 
which will soon appear in Berkeley: I have in mind the passionate dis- 
pute between the Jansenists, the “Solitaries” of Port-Royal on one side and 
the theologians of the Sorbonne and the Jesuits on the other. In this 
dispute the problem of responsibility was the most important. The 
Jesuits advanced a doctrine originating from Pelagius, a doctrine par- 
ticularly conducive to conscious religious individualism as it defended the 
concept of equivalence of merits and rewards, faults and punishments, 
and established the principle of responsibility only for sins consciously 
committed. Hence every man, according to this doctrine, was supposed 
— to a certain degree — to be able to decide about his salvation and 
organize his fate; man appeared in it as the master of his life who was 
responsible before God only for his own sins — baptism and redemption 
granted him the possibility of salvation: in order to receive grace, merits 
and virtue were indispensable. To be guilty means to make a bad choice: 
human conscience in a state of lucidity bears the responsibility for such 
a choice. The Jansenists did not accept this condition. Men are respon- 
sible even for guilt which, arising from the unconscious depths of our 
nature, cannot be controlled by the judgement of our conscience. To 
be guilty means to have a nature from which sinful acts arise. 

One may see in the Jansenist’s doctrine the revival of Augustianism 
and along with it a sort of primitive Christianity. A Jansenist did not 
accept any concessions, neither those granted by religion nor those 
depending on human conscience. In face of God, man, from the begin- 
ning to the end, is guilty, and there are no smaller or greater sins, 
because our reason is unabie tu measure, and our will to control, our 
sins. In his fourth Provinciale, Pascal rejected the subtle “list of sins” 
and all the rational evaluations of sins which the Jesuits presented 
in order to adapt religion to the demands of life and to man’s weakness. 
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Their religious rationalism, aiming at the preservation of religion at 
any cost, was unacceptable and even grotesque for the essentially 
rcligious mind of the great writer. It is just in this moral intransigence 
that Jansenism reminds one of the ancient Stoics, who also established 
the magnificient and exalted paradox of the equality of all sins. The 
distinguished French scholars Janet and Jéailles were right when they 
insisted on the greatness of this paradox. It excludes all half-sins and 
rejects all sophisms with the help of. which man is able to appease 
his conscience. There cannot be any agreement with evil. Nothing is 
more contrary to morality than the delineation of sins; the establish- 
ment of borders one may bypass wtihout remorse. 

I should like to apply this to the scholar! But this does not exhaust 
the “story” of the humanist! There remains the item of the relationship 
of the scholar with life: the problem of the scholar’s empiric knowl- 
edge of life. 

Recently, I gave in Paris a French lecture on La Rochefoucauld — 
on his Maximes and in that lecture, along with the expression of my 
deep admiration for this small—great book, I analyzed the relationship 
between the genre of maximes and aphorisms — and the novel. I came 
to the paradoxical perhaps conclusion, a purely speculative one, that 
the Maxizes of La Rochefoucauld are in a sense superior to novels, 
To define is more difficult than to relate, to tell a story. But this 
leads me away from the theme of my address. 

Anyhow, I should like to bring here to the fore some items still con- 
nected with my theme. La Rochefoucauld led a tumultuous life, a life 
filled with all sorts of extravagant political and personal adventures. 
And then — he retired and wrote his Maximes; he spent five years in 
writing them and fifteen in polishing! One asks oneself how after such 
a life La Rochefoucauld could have written such a book? A book of 
such superior wisdom and of such knowledge of human condition? But 
I called this question that of a pedant. Bad causes give bad results — 
a trivial maxime which of course could not appear in La Rochefoucauld’s 
book. 

La Rochefoucauld said something quite different: “Old men are giving 
good advice because they are no more able to give bad examples.” Yes, in 
order to write about life, one should know life, and the writings of 
Byron, Pushkin, Mickiewicz, Goethe, Tolstoy would not have been 
what they are if those men had different lives, if all of them had not 
been deeply in love with life. I should like to terminate my address 
with a little frivolous but true story which excellently illustrates my 
view: 

When I was at Harvard I often used to see Mr. X, who at that time 
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was a well known scholar in sociology. One day, Mr. X published an 
article in which he discussed the problem of how to select among stu- 
dents the best qualified candidates for superior scholarship. He sug- 
gested to invite young men for a good dinner at the Waldorf Astoria, 
with cocktails and champagne, and later to show them stripteasers. 
The students were supposed to have with them instruments which should 
control their pulse. Only those whose pulse would not change its 
rhythm and whose blood pressure would not have been affected by 
that performance should be selected. My own conclusions and decisions 
would have been quite the opposite. But this is not the end of the story. 
Several: days later, after the publication of Mr. X’s article one of the 
strippers publicly proposed to Mr. X a personal experience. She would 
undress in his presence and was ready to give $10,000 for a scholarship 
for students in case Mr. X’s pulse would not have shown any reactions. 
I believe that in that case, the brave girl was too optimistic. 

Well, let me finish my address, my speculations on the theme of a 
scholar in humanities: love of truth, love and knowledge of life and 
disciplined work these are the main factors, creative factors in the life 
of a scholar. Intellect does not suffice — all truly great scholars were 
men not only of brilliant intellect but also men of moral intransigence. 
Character is a stem without which there is no flower. 








WOJCIECH NATANSON 


AMERICAN PLAYS ON POLISH STAGES 


When in 1958 Warsaw’s Higher School of Dramatic Art chose ta 
perform Tennessee Williams’s play A Streetcar Named Desire, a certain 
foreigner living in Warsaw expressed surprise. But,—he said to his 
Polish friends — in this play the most negative, antipathetic, and re- 
pulsive character, Stanley Kowalski, is of Polish extraction. Furthermore, 
Stanley’s brutality and perversity are associated with his nationality. 
How will this be received by Polish theatergoers? 

After the Dramatic School performance, the Tennessee Williams 
play was performed in Wroclaw, Torun, Cracow, Warsaw’s “Ateneum,” 
Czestochowa, Poznan, Bialystok, and Olsztyn. In none of these cities 
were protests raised against the character of Stanley Kowalski. The 
Polish viewers understood at once that no prejudicial generalizations 
were involved here; that the issue among Stanley, his wife and sister- 
in-law is in the nature of a philosophical and at the same time poetical 
metaphor. 

However, also other problems absorbed the viewers, the critics, and, 
the producers. One group (for example, Henryk Vogler in his review 
of the Cracow performance in Teatr) called attention to the “Freudian,” 
psychoanalytic aspects of the work. One of the levels, they said, lies 
in the conscious, so to speak “on the surface,” the other “in the depths,” 
the subconscious: 


In the works of Williams (wrote Vogler) there is always some kind of 
indefinite, suggestive or discreetly allusive web of matters (above all erotic) 
which somehow hang in the air, and even if they are unconscious, or not 
completely conscious, nevertheless weigh upon all participants of the drama 
together with the spectators. It is this that evokes the atmosphere typical 
for Williams, with the result that in his works a stifling, sultry climate 
prevails similar to that in nature when before a storm the electricity 
accumulated in the air yet invisible, may be discharged at any moment. 


This conflict of the “subconcious” and the “conscious” came into 
prominence particularly in the Cracow production of Streetcar about 
which Henryk Vogler wrote, and in which the celebrated actress, Zofia 
Niwifska, played the role of Blanche Dubois. In the other productions 
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different problems suggested in the play interested critics and viewers. 
In Warsaw, and to a greater degree in Czestochowa and Olsztyn, atten- 
tion was given to the injustice suffered by Blanche, to her drama of 
isolation and deracination. For example, in the Adam Mickiewicz 
theater in Czestochowa, the actress who played the role of Blanche, 
Teresa Kaminska, conceived this character in the spirit of dramatic 
poetry. Her Blanche was not pathological, psychopathic, or lost in 
alcoholism. She was a woman capable of love, having the right to 
happiness, and possessing an enthusiasm for poetry. The word “desire” 
in conjunction with this role (and also in the performance in Olsztyn) 
took on a metaphorical sense, and became synonymous with nostalgia. 
The character was conceived “musically” with a gradual unfolding of 
rhythm. On the other hand, the performer of this role in the Warsaw 
“Ateneum” the famous Polish theatrical and film actress Aleksandra 
Slaska, gave her Blanche Dubois the traits of a stern and obstinate will, 
and a violent hunger for life. 

In a very interesting article on Streetcar which appeared in the weekly, 
Przeglad Kulturalny (Cultural Review), the reviewer, Jadwiga Kukut- 
czanka, compared the three productions and the acting of the three 
interpreters of Blanche Dubois: the Warsaw (Aleksandra Slaska), the 
Bialystok (Irena Gérska), and the Czestochowa (Teresa Kaminska). 
The Belgian critic and playwright, G. Lacour, appropriately stated, in 
Arts, that the role of Blanche is one that occurs once in a generation, 
that it may well be compared with Ibsen’s Nora. The other roles in 
this work were also performed well on the Polish stage. The best 
Stanley was the young Warsaw actor, Bohdan Eymont, who penetrated. 
the apparent “primitivism” to discover in this role deep layers of per- 
spicacity, intelligence, anxiety bordering on the uncanny. Even in the 
small role of the Young Collector, the talented Warsaw actor Marian 
Rutka (now in Lublin) gave an excellent characterization. It became 
apparent that Williams’s play holds vast possibilities which the Polish 
actors were able to realize with their creative efforts. And almost 
everywhere the work enjoyed great success. 

An even more popular American writer in Poland is Thornton Wilder. 
His play, Our Town, even before World War II, soon after its writing, 
awakened the interest of two excellent Polish producers, Wilam Horzyca 
and Leon Schiller. Schiller presented it, upon Horzyca’s initiative, 
in the Warsaw National Theater. It is worth remembering here that 
Schiller was the most prominent reformer of the Polish theater in 
the twentieth century. Inspired with the ideas and thoughts of the 
great Cracow poet, Stanistaw Wyspianski, and working together with 
Gordon Craig (to whose periodical, The Mask, he was a regular con- 
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tributor), Leon Schiller aspired to break up the “box stage” enclosed 
within the four walls of the naturalistic theater. He was one of the 
first to bring modern staging, operating a play of lights and large 
masses of people to such Polish romantic dramas as Mickiewicz’s Fore- 
fathers’ Eve, Stowacki’s Kordian, and Krasinski’s Undivine Comedy. In 
Wilder’s work the formal innovations (elimination of stage properties, 
furniture, and decorations), and the philosophical substance of Our Town 
intrigued Schiller, with the result that this work became the most out- 
standing theatrical event in Warsaw shortly before the outbreak of 
World War II. After the war and the premature death of Leon Schiller 
(in 1954), Erwin Axer, a former pupil of this great producer, and at 
present the director of one of the most interesting theatrical groups in 
Warsaw — Contemporary Theater — revived Our Town. This new 
production of Wilder’s play, which ran for more than one hundred 
performances (an impressive number for Warsaw), featured several 
prominent Polish actors. 

Axer presented another of Wilder’s works, The Skin of Our Teeth, 
(produced by Jerzy Rakowiecki). That theater’s most recent premiére 
was Wilder’s adaptation of Nestroy’s The Matchmaker featuring the well 
known stars Antonina Gordon-Gérecka, Kazimierz Rudzki, and Tadeusz 
Fijewski. It is worth adding here that Thornton Wilder is highly regarded 
in Poland, and very popular among Polish readers as the author of the 
fascinating novels, The Bridge of San Luis Rey, and The Ides of March. 
These books, well translated, are at present sold out. 


We recognize that our knowledge of contemporary American drama 
has considerable gaps. For reasons over which Polish stage directors 
have no control we do not see in Polish theaters, for instance, the works 
cf Arthur Miller, who, it seems, has only recently agreed to the pre- 
sentation of A View from the Bridge, The Crucible, and Death of a 
Salesman. For similar reasons, the desire expressed by numerous Polish 
theater-goers to become acquainted with the later works of Eugene 
O’Neil was not satisfied. This playwright’s earliest works had been put 
on in Warsaw and Cracow in the twenties and thirties. The Moon of the 
Caribbees was printed in the “Dramatic Library” by its editor Wilam 
Horzyca, student of the theater and expert on British and American, 
literature, as well as a theatrical producer and director. Of the works 
of Maxwell Anderson, What Price Glory was performed in Poland 
before the war (produced by Leon Schiller); after the war, Irena Eichler, 
the most outstanding Polish actress, played the title role in Joan of 
Lorraine upon her return to Poland. We would also like to know other 
works by this writer. Besides Tennessee Williams’s Streetcar, his Glass 
Menagerie has been presented (in the £6dz Chamber Theater, directed 
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here after World War II by Erwin Axer.) We would like, therefore, 
after acquiring a taste for Williams and seeing how much his plays 
appeal to our public, to become familiar with the rest of his works. 
Among the lighter repertoire N. Richard Nash’s The Rainmaker and 
Michael V. Gazzo’s A Hatful of Rain, ate very popular in Poland. 
Among the plays of Elmer Rice, we became familiar only with Street 
Scene before the war. 

Contemporary American plays perhaps do not yet play as much of 
a role as do American novels, short-stories, and poetry, to whose values 
attention has been so convincingly called in Paul Mayewski’s anthology 
Age of Anxiety (published for The East Europe Institute by Criterion 
Books, New York, 1958). Nevertheless, the American theater is a 
wonderful manifestation of dramatic vitality and vigor, which no one 
interested in that fascinating aspect of man’s creative spirit can neglect 
without impoverishing his artistic experience. 


Translated from the Polish by Claire A. Stachelek 











POETRY AND FAITH’ 


I have only two minutes—just enough for my broken English and 
your patient ears. I believe that improvisations should be well prepared, 
$O permit me to read what I have to say.... 

Eighteen poets worked on forty poems by the same author to produce 
this unusual little book—an enterprise so far as I know, without prece- 
dent and certainly a risky one. The famous saying by Robert Frost that 
poetry is what is lost in translation is frequently true. But these poets 
take a new approach. They aim not so much at translation as at the 
creation of an equivalent which is a poem in its own right, a self-con- 
tained and autonomous poem—not a second hand product, but a first- 
hand re-creation. In brief, the less translating the better. They were 
provided with literal translations of the Polish originals, which they used 
to test this new theory. We are here to celebrate their achievements. 

We are also gathered by our common love of the mysterious art of 
poetry. We all know what poetry is, but no one has ever been able to 
explain it Even in our ignorance, we poets feel that poetry is close to 
faith and to prayer and we know that nothing can succeed without faith 
—words resist, images fade, music evaporates, the spirit dies. We know 
that we can write only in a state of grace, when images and words flow 
freely, when music carries us away, and we are filled with bliss. We 
know periods of tormenting emptiness and periods of rich plenitude. We 
know hours, days, years of defeat, but we also experience moments of 
triumph, of creative power, which are like miracles. How this comes 
about is something we cannot explain or describe, but we know that we 
live and die with our poetic faith. 

Eighteen poets present my poetry to the American reader. I thank 
them with all my heart. My two minutes are up. The rest—all eternity 
—belongs to poetry. 
~ 1 Excerpted remarks at a reception in honor of the poet, held at Roosevelt House, 


Hunter College, on April 28, 1959, on the occasion of the publication of Selected 
Poems. 
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CLARK MILLS 


SOME AMERICAN TRANSLATIONS 


In his introduction to Kazimierz Wierzyfski’s Selected Poems, Donald 
Davie describes one of Wierzyfski’s principal traits as neoclassicism—a 
trait derived from the Greek spirit which “permeates and defines his 
attitude to life and the matter as well as the manner of his poems.” In 
her comments, which appear later in this symposium, Louise Bogan 
finds that “largeness and breadth, characteristic of Romantic poetry at 
its most vital, show up in Wierzynski’s choice as well as in his treat- 
ment of subject.” 

These apparently contradictory interpretations are in fact only two 
of many facets of Wierzynski’s work. He has explored and perfected, 
at length the traditional forms and disciplines of his own art only 
to leave them one after the other in his ceaseless search for fruitful 
new modes of expression. Taken as a whole, his work is richly diverse 
in subject-matter, attitude, technical approach, manner and tone. It 
surprises, not through strained effect and gratuitous novelty, but in its 
‘creative variety. We might call Wierzyfski an experimentalist, but one 
whose experiments rarely fail to succeed. Today, at the height of a 
career that has steadily developed for more than forty years, he remains 
youthful and inexhaustible, as if he were impelled by his own nature 
‘to continuous renewal and transformation. 

An attitude or mood predominant in Polish literature of the past 
150 years is that of grief for the lost national cause, the profound 
sorrow of a people long without a state, even on their own soil. Genera- 
tion after generation, Poland has been a buffer and a bone of contention 
among Germany, Russia and Austria, each of which, at a strategic 
moment and in its own manner, invaded, despoiled and oppressed her. 

The “Symposium” discusses both the Selected Poems, edited by Clark Mills and 
Ludwik Krzyzanowski, with an introduction by Donald Davie and a portrait by 
Livingstone Welch, New York: Voyages Press, 1959, pp. 45, and “New Selected 
Poems” now appearing in The Literary Review (Fairleigh Dickinson University, 
Teaneck, N.J.). A cooperative venture with that journal, the “Symposium” will also 


appear later in Polish translation in the weekly Wiadomofcs (News), in London. 
Editor 
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This tragic theme, which fuses sorrow, compassion and indignation and 
which finds full expression in Mickiewicz’s eloquent poem, “To a Polish 
Mother,” has been defined by Josef Wittlin in a term, coined by Paul 
Souday, as “Le Dolorisme.” Unfortunately, even westerners in continental 
Europe cannot respond to it with that degree of understanding that comes 
only from a suffering of equal depth and duration. Even those who have 
known one or both of our century’s world wars can hardly apprehend 
the scope of feeling born of events beyond their personal and historic 
experience. In Wierzynski “Le Dolorisme” appears frequently in those 
poems written during and immediately after World War II. 

Yet critics—both Polish and western—have noted in Wierzynski’s 
work a quality diametrically opposed to “Le Dolorisme,’ a note of enthu- 
siasm, buoyant exuberance and joy. This they ascribe to the fact that 
his first poems date from about 1918, the threshold of Poland’s first 
freedom after 123 years of subjugation. That year undoubtedly brought 
with it a popular and explosive relief and hope, but I am not persuaded 
that this alone produced the joyous spirit that many have found so touch- 
ing and unique in Wierzynski’s poetry. As time passed, as national and 
universal tragedy darkened the scene, his work took on a more sombre 
tone, but his early elation, rooted in his own being, did not vanish. The 
vital energy that led Wierzyfiski to write, “I am drunk, I reel on the 
road, I jostle the crowd, I push back the sky,” or to assert that he “feels 
like a God,” “it is green in his head and violets bloom there,” that he is 
“light and delicious as champagne, strong as cognac and perfect as mead,” 
and that he carries “his smile to the people,” seems no less true today 
than when he first began to write, even though it is now often accom- 
panied by darker elements from the current scene. 


It is undoubtedly this quality, described by Davie as a “sunny strenu- 
ousness” in which the conception is “direct, manly, energetic and dis- 
ciplined,” that constitutes Wierzyfski’s special and refreshing contri- 
bution to twentieth century poetic tradition. With few exceptions, 
almost all of which treat subjects that are minor, ephemeral or both, a 
predominant note, especially in Anglo-Saxon poetry of the past four 
decades, has been one of irrelevance, if not one of negativism. With 
monotonous variation, poets have met the facts of the social and political 
life of our time with indifference (flight from responsibility toward 
ptivacy and narrow eccentricity) or despair (outcries of denunciation and 
complaint, uttered at random). 

Wierzynski’s poetry faces the facts and issues of today. In so doing, 
it exemplifies one significant aspect of serious art in whatever form 
it is cast. Some works express the unique character of their creators, not 
by mannerism or by what we sometimes glibly describe as aesthetic pre- 
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‘dilection, but through such subtleties as the half-conscious gesture, in- 
tonation, facial expression and habits of movement that create our 
picture of a personal friend and our spontaneous judgement of him. 
Authors of works of this kind, no longer suspended amidst false dualisms 
of “form and content,” “matter and manner,” and the like, somehow 
dissociate the usual interplay between ego and the perplexities of daily 
life and thus paradoxically, as it were, at the moment of their personal 
immolation, achieve total spontaneity and true selfhood. It has been 
said of Pablo Casals when he plays that the man disappears, leaving 
only the cello and its music on the podium. At such moments—which 
are present in Wierzynski—nationality, technical skill, subject-matter 
and aesthetic principle are wholly submerged in the creation itself. In, 
such moments we feel ourselves in the presence of pure art. 

The notes that follow in this symposium indicate Wierzynski’s impact 
on the American poets who translated him. They came to him as to a 
discovery that was at once strange and familiar. They and others were 
at first, as was I, lured to his poems by the fascination of those “foreign” 
elements rooted in his own tradition of which we had been wholly 
ignorant. While it seems to me foolish generally to attach undue im- 
portance to the so-called national character of a people, there does exist 
what has been termed “the Polish spirit.” An attitude of mind, uniquely 
itself, suffuses the history, literature and people of Poland, even today, 
whether they express themselves in the homeland or from throughout 
the world in exile. Our initial attraction to Wierzynski lay in our gradual 
comprehension of this spirit. 

Later, however, we experienced in Wierzynski’s lyrical attitude and 
impulse motivations familiar to us even within our own differing back- 
grounds. This second discovery proved an even greater excitement. We 
came to feel intuitively a sympathetic identity with his aims and pre- 
occupations. We felt too that we had become points of contact, however 
minute, between two valuable worlds and that we could in some small 
measure extend the horizons of each to the other. 

In earlier translations from Adam Mickiewicz,’ as well as in these 
from Wierzynski, the problems have been many and it is far from cer- 
tain that, except for fortunate fortuities in which the temperaments of 
poet and translator met in an unpredictable affinity, final solutions have 
been found. The difficulties of translation, even from a language that 
the translator commands, have been elaborated, perhaps excessively. 
But when most of the suggestive and musical values of the original 
language represent unknown quantities to the translators, the problems 
might seem insuperable. 


1 Selected Poems, Noonday Press, 1956; New Selected Poems, Voyages Press, 1957 
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Our approach to this difficulty is based on the belief that in most 
cases in the past attempts by a single translator to render a representa- 
tive selection from a foreign poet have failed to the degree that the 
personal idiom of the translator intruded. The translator’s traits and 
style almost always color the original, usually unintentionally, however 
faithful the meter or literal sense of his version. A partial solution, it 
seems to us, is to apportion separate poems to several poets in the hope 
that their differences in manner would cancel each other, neutralize the 
personal factor, and thus permit the quality of the originals freely to 
suggest itself. 

Such collaboration, of course, has its dangers—the danger, on the one 
hand, of irreconcilable temperaments and, on the other, of total sacrifice 
of individuality. But at its best it does help to minimize the individual 
translator's eccentricity while preserving the original poet's spirit. This 
is particularly true when the team of translators, as in this instance, 
has the counsel of the poet himself who is not a total stranger to the 
English language and its rhythms, metrics and meanings. 

Our approach offers another advantage in that it permits the trans- 
lators to select poems for translation according to their individual, in- 
stinctive responses. In some instances the spark ignites to produce, not 
a mere rendition or version, but a poem in its own right, just as the poet 
had originally experienced and created it within himself. Although our 
efforts may not wholly achieve this ideal, we believe our method helps 
to achieve renderings that are more than academic or linguistic exercises 
and, further, that it operates whenever genuine poets are moved to such 
effort by the discovery of a feeling and a view of the world in another's 
work that stirs and quickens them. 

Various colleagues, critics and lay readers, both Polish and western, 
have assured us that the significant effects and values have survived in 
our English versions of Wierzynski’s poetry. We are further encouraged 
in our labors by the thought that to communicate in English even a 
small portion of a rich original otherwise not available is better than 
to abandon the task with the dreary thought that no means can convey 
into English the poems themselves or even close approximations of 
them. As Wierzynski himself says in the first of our new translations, 
“Talk with an American about Translating Poetry”: 


... Thus we discuss, until I say, 
suddenly taking her arm, 

that I think, come what may, 
the effort can do no harm. 
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And we find no small comfort in the thought that others, constructively 
dissatisfied, may be moved by our efforts to create their own renderings, 
with perhaps greater accuracy and higher excellence than ours. 

We express our appreciation to Alastair Guinan, Florence Burger, 
Barbara Riccobono, Marie Jo Fonsale and Kazimierz himself for their 
counsel and other good offices in this labor of love. 


LOUISE BOGAN 


HOMO ADDITUS NATURAE 


The remarkable translations of poetry which have been written in 
our time have in a great measure belied the notion — prevalent even 
in the nineteenth century — that to translate is to betray. The trained 
hand, eye and ear of a poet, it has been discovered, can be applied to 
poems not his, in a language not his own, and the result, if a close 
approximation to form and rhythm is kept, may well result not only in a 
true rendering of the original, but a fine poem in its own right. Certain 
basic attributes of the original come through untouched, if the translator 
exercises care and insight. Energy, scope, vigor of approach can be 
transferred from one language to another, more or less intact; intensity 
of feeling and delicacy of nuance also can survive. 

That Kazimierz Wierzynski’s Selected Poems has had the benefit of 
being translated into English by men and women who are themselves 
poets, is evident at the outset. Here, the most subtle lyrics, treated di- 
rectly and economically, have not lost their original grace; and the 
breadth of Wierzynski’s vision and the large humaneness of his tempera- 
ment, is evident throughout. This largeness and breadth, characteristic 
of Romantic poetry at its most vital, shows up in Wierzynski’s choice, as 
well as in his treatment, of subject. His theme is man added to nature, 
and he grasps his material without indulging either in Sehnsucht or nos- 
talgia. Man is compared (in poems in the section entitled “The Olympic 
Laurel,” which is concerned with the Olympic Games) both to a flag 
and a castle: humanity dramatically conceived and projected. The pressing 
forward toward extreme limits, the heroic stubbornness of athlete and 
explorer, the setting of almost impossible boundaries for human action— 
Wierzynski deals with these ultimates, but without harshness or over- 
weening pride. 
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These are characteristics of man which should be brought to mind— 
examples of that human vitality which must be expended, so that man 
may experience himself to the full. 

This delight in prowess and endurance is balanced by the poet's 
delicacy of perception into nature—his attraction toward weather, animals 
and the fruits of the earth. A charming humor often accompanies 
his lyricism, together with a reverent sense of participation in life’s usual 
tasks. Although the full effects of the original must be lacking, so far as 
the sound of the language is concerned, we feel that they exist, in poems 
like “The Word” (where the poet speaks of “rustling ashtree of my 
songs”); in “Wild Geese,” with its delightful touch of fantasy, and in 
“Springs Waters,” where color and movement join. 

Wierzynski’s form is clearly based on a living tradition, and his pathos 
upon an ineradicable memory of a homeland. “The Fifth Season,” the 
long lyric at the end of the volume, is filled with exact descriptions 
of time and place—sound, color and seasons in a region held for a 
long time in the poet’s affection. People, plants and animals, the simpli- 
city of a vanished countryside, the poet’s father and mother, are brought 
back “from distances,” and a total inheritance is recognized. Here again, 
we are given more than a hint through Clark Mill’s skillful translation, 
of Wierzynski’s quality, and of the central and rare poetic endowment 
of a man who is considered by many to be the greatest living Polish poet. 


MARY PHELPS 


A BEGINNING WITH WIERZYNSKI 


First reading Kazimierz Wierzyfski, I remembered the day, in a high 
school library, when I discovered that live poets exist. I had picked up 
Harriet Monroe’s anthology, The New Poets. I found poets who sang 
and flew in the same English I spoke, whose senses roused to the world 
I met in my ways, who are my kind, my kin, who breathe, eat, walk in 
the wind, play, love, are lonely, curious, angry, awe-struck, and speak 
it cleanly. Just like a horse with wings. If a person lived hermetically 
sealed, this is how it would feel to discover breezes. 

The same concussion of joy hit me the day when a few poems of 
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Wierzynfski came to hand. What? An existing Polish poet, living— 
miraculously—on an island across the bay from mine? And coming from 
a forest, a wheatfield, a stadium, an ocean, with a shock that I both knew 
and did not know, speaking and urging where I have been and will go. 

The papers handed to me were most of The Olympic Laurel cycle and 
half or two-thirds of “The Fifth Season.” They were in rough preliminary 
translation, or in finished translation, or attempted translations gone 
wrong. Though they might be incomplete or even semi-Wierzynski, 
I was overjoyed. 

The Olympic Laurel, a cycle of fifteen poems, is mainly a track meet. 
It includes a soccer match and a boxer, but most of it is runners, 
with a discus throw and pole vaulting. The poems are shot from a sling- 
shot of signal effort. They have a fought-for pulse and breathing. They 
have the grace of practiced, all-out impulse of the body, surges of sea- 
going airgoing bloodstream and muscle. They sing and limn a victory 
that tosses in a moment like a flag and poises like a kite, and calls like 
an oboe over the defeat that underlies every long endeavor. 

The poems are simple, focused alertly on one thing. The dash, the 
distance run, the cross-country run are utterly different and given for 
what they are. Within a particular art, the efforts have personal signa- 
tures. Paavo Nurmi is there, indelibly, exactly as we saw him in a 
rotogravure, only more alive and unique. The opposite styles of two 
incomparable sprinters—Paddock and Porrit—even if one never saw 
them, are caught and sent. 

Wierzynski breaks through the bodilessness of life that progressively 
saps us. Most efforts against it are distorted, overwrought, arid. His 
way is both natural and intense. 

He has wonderful energy that acts by frugal means—by compression 
and irrepressibility. In his soccer game the ball gets kicked across the 
Atlantic, and I believe it. His track meet, when you come to the four- 
teenth poem, moves naturally into a call and hymn of the explorer 
Amundsen. The race against a distance, a height, an arctic is our assault 
on the impossible, the unknown. In the fifteenth poem, “The Grove of 
Academe,” he asks guidance, that effort and knowledge will grow to 
good. : 

He puzzled me by saying, lately, that he feels separated from those 
poems of sport, written long ago. Perhaps he wants to strive not farther 
but deeper; though he knows—who better?—that an instant goes for 
ever down. 

Wierzynski is an active poet. If he writes, it will make a difference 
He does not gild a mood. He lives where actions matter, for good 
or ill. 
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In “The Fifth Season” he spoke of his family, and of generations. A 
bird has flown across me (he said)—a bird that left the door ajar to all 
my trees, my mountains, all my instances... 

He contains warring worlds, and brings courage from suffering. 

As other poems of his are translated and become accessible, they fulfill 
the first surprise. A world of miracle and hope grows, even where there 
is a sense of affront. (And the affrontedness has nothing to do with 
self-pity.) In every poem he renews his surprise. Every surprise has 
body. Earth is a body felt by hand, even by kiss, known through and 
through as fragrances, dances, currents, fires. Natural forces flow in 
their immediate energy, far open and secret, and there are clearings, 
farms, cities, wilderness. His body is of earth’s generation, he is half 
of a whole, his questions go to the core, and he takes his chance again 
farther outward. 

Aware of destruction, he believes in man—in persons—from the 
inside. He gives extraordinary realizations of collision, and of joining, 
of welcome, in a long story, now. Through his tautness, through his 
never turning from difficulty, comes abundance, delight, wonder. He 
persistently makes love be. 


OSCAR HALECKI 


CROSSES AND SWORDS 


Long before Kazimierz Wierzynski wrote his prose masterpiece, The 
Life and Death of Chopin, the poet had been fascinated by the pianist 
and composer probably because both of them, in addition to their creative 
talent, had one more thing in common: the love of Poland, the tradition 
of her past, the national tragedy of their lifetime, and the vision of a 
better future. 

When Wierzynski in 1938 published his first poem dedicated to 
Chopin, Poland enjoyed a freedom the composer had never lived to 
see and which intoxicated the poet with dreams of spring and wine. But 
as early as 1936 Wierzynski called that freedom tragic, in spite of the 
memories of the liberation of November 1918 and the victories of 
August 1920, not so much because of Pitsudski’s death the preceding 
year, but rather because of the dream of greatness to which the Marshal 
had “condemned” the Poles. 
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The following year, before that dream came true, another war turned. 
Poland into a battlefield which Wierzynski at first described in terms 
of profound sympathy for the soldiers. That battlefield was soon to 
become the graveyard of countless civilians as well as soldiers, including 
no less than six of the poet's closest relatives. No wonder, therefore, 
that in 1942 to 1945, when he wrote in the most moving of all his 
verses a poetic history of the war, he put the crosses before the swords, 
dedicating the words to his beloved dead. 


Actually, Wierzyfski had begun the history during the last days of 
August 1939. While meditating upon the words of another poet, 
Stanislaw Wyspianski, that “art does not suffice me,’ he addressed a 
desperate supplication to God for victory. He continued to believe in 
the quick triumph of Poland’s just cause when, as a lonely exile in 
New York during the early years of the war, he listened to a Chopin 
concert by Artur Rubinstein and Artur Rodzifiski—listening, as he 
said, not to music but to freedom—and then hopefully expressed his 
gratitude for the beautiful interpretation of the master. 


Hope turned to bitterness in 1944 when the poet wrote his Ballad 
about Churchill, the briefest of his collection of verses, containing only 
nine poems, the last three of a few lines only, but still the most dramatic 
of all his work. His protest, again imploring diplomacy in the nama 
of the Polish soldiers who, abandoned time and time again, were still 
fighting and dying on all fronts, faithful to their promise, is more than 
a beautiful poem: it is a historic document. 


The same is true of the long series of masterpieces of rhythm and 
thyme which in Crosses and Swords complete the story of Poland’s 
tragedy. Wierzynski continues to dream of freedom and to pray God 
to restore it to the Poles, paraphrasing the solemn words of their national 
anthem and remembering all the innocent peoples living together in 
the old Commonwealth: Poles, Jews, Ukrainians. But praying far away 
from the suffering country, in the cathedral of New York, and compos- 
ing a special litany to Our Lady with references to Her shrines in his 
native region of Lwéw, the poet frequently reveals his growing despair, 
particularly in the days of the Warsaw uprising when he reacted sharply 
to the desperate news which came from the gradually annihilated capital. 
His inspiration reached a climax on January 17, 1945, when the ruins 
of Warsaw were occupied—not liberated—by the Russians. No poem, 
with all its historic allusions, is more difficult to translate than the 
tribute which Wierzynski addressed on that day to General Bér- 
Komorowski, who, in spite of his defeat, or just because of it, remained 
for the poet, as for all Poles, a truly legendary hero, and one to whom 
he wanted to send a message of love. That wounded but immortal love, 
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rather than the Russian regiments of Marshal Zhukov, was to march 
through the destroyed city... 

In striking contrast to these words of comfort are Wierzynski’s last 
protests against the betrayal of a nation which had been called an ins 
spiration for all others—protests against the misuse of the very words 
“freedom” and “victory” and against the wrong done to the Polish 
soldiers. When they died, they did not believe that this was Finés 
Poloniae, yet the “conscience of the world” remained silent when 
Poland’s freedom was buried and when the sixteen Polish underground 
leaders were put on trial in Moscow. 

Wierzynski has recorded once and for all the feeling of all Poles 
“on the day of victory” which left them nothing but the crosses and 
swords of those who had fought in vain. He still found the courage 
to say “that death is not eternal—eternal is faith,” but he closed his 
book deeply convinced that “words were not necessary” since “the ashes 
would speak again.” 

In the following years he published other books of poems full of 
amazing diversity, apparently turning away from political problems. 
There was no longer any history to write for a poet who did come to 
describe the monotony of post-war years when all illusions were fading 
away in Poland and no one wanted to hear about her fate in the free 
world. But he himself did not forget anything, neither the losses of 
the past nor the fears of the future. He would remember Lwéw and 
Wilno in his “Litany on Monte Cassino” and he would ask God “not 
to let him pray amidst the ruins of Paris” crushed by invaders from 
the East. 

That gloomy vision did not indeed come true, and Wierzyfski is at 
this moment in a Paris free, prosperous, and joyous, as in the days of 
his youth. The Warsaw of his youth is being rebuilt too, but when 
will he see it free and happy again? 
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LUDWIK KRZYZANOWSKI 


HOW IT WAS DONE 


It all started with Mickiewicz. To commemorate the centennial in 
1955 of the great Polish Romantic’s death, a group of American poets 
undertook the translation of some of his work, a task resulting in three 
published selections. That effort inspired further labors in making 
Polish literature better known in the English-speaking world. More 
recently, we took up in our “translators workshop” a member of our 
own contemporary exile, Kazimierz Wierzynski. 

When I use the plural “we” and “our,” I have in mind not only Clark 
Mills and myself, but an entire team of gifted American poets, men and 
women, who under Mr. Mills’ direction and with my linguistic assistance 
sought te penetrate the secrets of Wierzynski’s poetry. 

It has been an unforgettable adventure. There was something be- 
witching in the atmosphere when, in our numerous gatherings, a bowl 
of poetry—to use Mickiewicz’s expression—burst open over our heads, 
and when the demiurges of English poetic diction strove to catch the 
sounds and rhythms, melodies and cadences of an unfamiliar language. 

In his excellent book, Introduction to the Theory of Translation, O!- 
gierd Wojtasiewicz, Professor of Chinese at the University of Warsaw, 
writes: “The act of translation consists in formulating in language B, a 
text 6 which is an equivalent of the text 4 previously formulated in 
language A.” 

Theoretically, this quasi-mathematical definition is sound. We know, 
however, what great difficulties exist in rendering into another language 
even an everyday or scholarly communication. And we were concerned 
with the color and fragrance of that flower which is poetry of the 
highest order. We were anxious not to lose the poetic spirit. 

The American poets pored with dedication over the work of a poet 
of another nation, tried to feel the pulse of his thoughts, traced their 
course amidst words and idioms shaped by different linguistic laws and 
a different melody. Often they pondered for hours the choice of a 
rhythm and cadence and in travail decided which of the possible syno- 
nyms, comparisons and images was the most appropriate, which would 
make the foreign work clear and comprehensible and animate it with 
new life. 

Wierzynski himself was not a passive bystander. When the English 
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versions did not completely satisfy him, when he had even the least 
doubt, he took counsel with poets outside cur group or consulted literary 
critics. Only when their appraisal was favorable, when it was certain 
that the renderings were, so to speak, autonomous English poems whose 
foreign origin was not apparent, were they finally accepted. 

The bridge facilitating the transmission of the linguistically-so-distant 
poetry of Wierzynski to the consciousness of the American team con- 
sisted largely of the fact of the Polish poet’s contemporaneity. Aside 
from my role as cultural “cicerone,” this was undoubtedly the strongest 
element that enabled the American poets to establish a bond, even to 
identify themselves, with the Polish creative artist so deeply rooted in 
cur time. 

Whatever the limitations of this Polish-English literary venture, it 
seems certain that, thanks to the infectious enthusiasm and perseverance 
of the able and devoted American collaborators, a large measure of the 
manliness, directness, energy, discipline and, we dare say, beauty of 
Wierzyfski’s poetry has been transferred into English. 














THE KRASINSKI CENTENNIAL 
1859—1959 


To commemorate the hundredth anniversary of the death of Zygmunt 
Krasinski, one of the three great Polish Romantics, the Polish Institute plans 
to publish a symposium on the poet under the general editorship of Pro- 
fessor Waclaw Lednicki. Some of the contributions to that volume will first 
appear in The Polish Review. 





WLEADYSEAW FOLKIERSKI 


THE HISTORY OF TWO TITLES: THE “UNDIVINE COMEDY” 
AND THE “COMEDIE HUMAINE”’ 


I 


Krasinski’s Undivine Comedy (Nieboska Komedia) was not called 
that from the outset. The history of this title makes up an interesting 
literary problem which goes beyond the Polish text. Related to it is 
the history of the title of Balzac’s great work. As we know, the title 
“La Comédie Humaine” has never been explained in a satisfactory 
way. Indeed, I think it cannot be explained without reference to the 
title Krasinski chose for his work. 

First of all, let us review what is involved in the problem of the 
Balzac title. 

Fernand Baldensperger, writing in the Revue de Littérature Comparée 
(Vol. I, 1921, p. 639), shows, it seems to us, a great deal of happy fore- 
sight when he calls attention to the following passage in a letter by 
Henry Reeve to his friend Handley (February 2, 1835): 


If Balzac wants a title for his great labor, which, he says, will reach 
to at least forty large octavos, I shall beg to suggest the parody of Dante's 
Divina Commedia — for this modern ‘Commedia’ is tutta diabolica — 
“La Diabolique Comédie” du Sieur de Balzac. 


Baldensperger supposes that Reeve could have expressed this idea in 
the conversation he had with Balzac on February 2, 18357—or, to be 
more exact (we are obliged to correct this date), at the end of January 
of the same year.® 


1 John Knox Laughton, Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of Henry Reeve, 
London, New York and Bombay, 1898, Vol. I, p. 40. 

2“And Reeve continues in his letter (just as he undoubtedly continued in his 
conversation with [Balzac}): ‘If Balzac wants [...]}”etc. 

3See Reeve's letter of January 28, 1835, to his mother. 
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Now of course, a mention of Reeve would seem to call to mind 
Krasinski as well: the extremely close friendship of these two young 
men during the gestation-years of the Undivine Comedy is well known. 
And in fact, Baldensperger advises, in a note in his Orientations étran- 
géres chez Honoré de Balzac (1927): “We need to establish whether 
the title of Krasifiski’s Infernal Comedy could have influenced Balzac.”* 

There is good reason, we think, to return to Baldensperger’s sugges- 
tion. But before we do, a preliminary question: just when did Balzac 
actually put to paper the title “La Comédie Humaine”? It was slow in 
coming, and it has been the subject of a great deal of scholarly attention. 


II 


Spoelberch de Lovenjoul, Le Breton, and Bouteron all date the title 
from June 1841, on the basis of a reference found in one of Balzac’s 
letters to Mme. Hanska. J. F. Jackson, on the other hand, sees the first 
trace of Balzac’s title in 1838.° He rests his case on the evidence of 
a letter to Mme. Hafska of January 20, 1838.° Later, however, doubt 
was cast upon this evidence,’ and the way was again clear to move to- 
ward 1841 as the date.® Nevertheless, in recent years there have again 


4 This is the way “Nieboska Komedia” was rendered in French, apparently out 
of repugnance for the neologism ‘“Non-divine.” 

Baldensperger was very much intrigued by this whole problem, who understood 
its importance. He wrote me a letter on the subject, but at that time, in 1921, 
I was not able to provide a satisfactory solution. 

5 Joseph F. Jackson, “Dating Balzac’s Adoption of the Title La Comédie,” 
Modern Language Notes, December, 1927, pp. 525-526. 

6 Balzac, Correspondance, ed. Calman-Lévy, 1869-76. 

7Cf. Brucia H. Dedinsky, in The Evolution of Balzac’s ‘Comédie Humaine,’ ed. 
E. P. Dargan and B. Weinberg, Chicago, 1942, p. 131. 

8“This date is confirmed by M. Bouteron. It is regrettable that the writer 
has had no access to the original letter of 1838, the very existence of which is 
questionable.” (Ibid., 131.) 

Here, in fact, are the two texts of this letter which do not agree in the two 
editions: 

a. (Correspondance, ed. Calman-Lévy: January 20, 1838): “Quant a ce qu’on 
appelle le Balzac illustré, rassurez-vous, c'est toute mon oeuvre, les Contes drolatiques 
exceptés; c'est enfin cette partie de la Comédie humaine qui est intitulée Etudes 
sociales.” 

b. (Lettres a l’Etrangére: January 20-22, 1838): “le Balzac illustré, rassurez- 
vous, c’est toute mon oeuvre, les Contes drolatiques exceptés. C’est l’oeuvre intitulée: 
Etudes sociales.” 

The editor of 1876 seems to have been guilty of an interpolation — that of 
the two words Comédie Humaine. But more light can be shed on this whole ques- 
tion by the discovery of new sources or new manuscripts. 
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been successful attempts to push back the date of the title’s adoption. 
A. Chancerel places it in June, 1840, and M. Le Yaotianc in December, 
1839.° Thus, we are gradually coming closer to the 1838 which Jackson 
proposed! 

In the light of all this, we have only to recall when Balzac could 
and indeed must have been thinking about a title; and this compels 
us to push the date even further back. As evidence I need cite only 
Reeve’s own words of January-February, 1835: “If Balzac wants a title 
for this great labor...”1° a report of a conversation where Balzac had 
been especially talkative!’ This statement has not been taken suffi- 
ciently into consideration. It is ample proof that at the beginning of 
1835 Balzac was in search of a title. And we must not exclude the 
possibility of other conversations between Balzac and Reeve, inasmuch 
as Reeve was at that time an habitué of French literary society. 


lil 


There remains the source of the name “La Comédie Humaine.” This 
is a problem over which much ink is being spilt even today. 

Pierre Citron believes that he can advance a new hypothesis, al- 
though he himself, deep down, considers it somewhat fanciful.’* Ie 
revolves around an obscure poet, Ausone de Chancel, who published, 
in three successive issues of the Revue du XIX Siécle (May 23 to June 9, 
1839), three cantos of a poem (in the genre of Musset’s Namouna) en- 
titled La Comédie Humaine.. Premiére partie. Marc. (an excerpt ap- 
peared subsequently in the Voleur of June 30, 1839). When the poem 
came out in book form in 1840, it had lost the first part of its title, 
which had probably been judged too ambitious. Citron, however, finds 
the reason for this change of title in a whole intrigue, to which Balzac 


9 A. Chancerel, in Revue de l’Histoire Littéraire de la France, October-December, 
1952; M. Le Yaotanc, ibid., October-December, 1956. An account of those tfe- 
searches has been given by Pietre Citron, “Du nouveau sur le titre de la ‘Comédie 
Humaine, ”, in Revue de l’Histoire Littéraire..., January-March, 1959. He has, 
however, omitted to mention the interesting study by Marcel Frangon, “The Title 
of the ‘Comédie Humaine,” Slavonic and East European Review, American Series 
II. 1942-1943, Part 2. 

10 See the letter to Mrs. Reeve, January 28, and the letter to Mr. E. H. Handley, 
Paris, February 2. 

11“He talked chiefly of himself, with the most boisterous and fantastical self- 
acclamation...” (Letter of January 28). “He declaimed for an hour on the extent 
of his labors...” (Letter of February 2). Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence 
of Henry Reeve, Vol. I, pp. 38, 39. 

12 Citron, op., cit. 
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himself was allegedly no stranger. Balzac’s triends Ferdinand de Gramont 
and Auguste de Belloy, the hypothesis runs, knew Chancel’s work and 
brought the title to Balzac’s attention. He was immediately enthu- 
siastic about it. And these same friends then supposedly persuaded 
Chancel to give up his great find in Balzac’s favor! Now we come to 
what seems utter fantasy: 


Balzac swore everybody to secrecy. The title of his work ought to come 
directly from Dante and not through a third-rate poet: Dante and Balzac, 
alone, face to face. All that took place at the end of 1839 or the beginning 
of 1840.38 


It is true that Gramont told Lovenjoul something quite different: 
that Balzac owed his title to the Marquis Auguste de Belloy, who had 
returned from Italy full of enthusiasm for Dante."* Citron does not 
forget that. But in his eyes, this contradiction in evidence is to be 
expected, and it can be explained by the intrigue which he has postulated: 


{Gramont]} could not tell [Lovenjoul]} the truth, for the sake of Balzac’s 
reputation: even if he had not been sworn to secrecy, he did not want 
to risk tarnishing the great man or his great work. 


“This is merely a hypothesis,” Citron concludes. Obviously. And, 
one might add, a hypothesis abundantly garnished with fancy. 

It seems to us all the more necessary, then, to return once more to 
Baldensperger’s suggestion: “We need to establish whether the title 
of Krasinski’s Infernal Comedy could have influenced Balzac.” 


IV 


It is here that the history of Krasinski’s title is extremely interesting 
and no little troublesome. | 
Actually, the drama did not bear this title from the beginning. | 
Krasinski wrote the work in 1833, in St. Petersburg and in Vienna, 
and it was published in Paris, by Pinard, in March, 1835. In 1833, | 
the drama was called Mgz (“The Man”—after the Latin Vir), inasmuch | 
as this is what Count Henry, the hero, is called in the text. In his letters | 
to Reeve between the end of 1833 and the beginning of 1834, Krasif- | 
ski refers to the drama as “my Count Henry.” In other words, the title 
had not yet been established. 
aa Let us note that here we are on shaky ground as regards chronology, since 
as we have seen, Balzac first used the name “La Comédie Humaine’ in 1838 or, at 
the latest, December, 1839. 


14 Cf. Spoelberch de Lovenjoul, Histoire Jes oeuvres de Balzac, 2nd edition, 1886; 
Citron, loc. cit., p. 91. 
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Although we do not possess the autograph-copy, we do have the 
copy which the author annotated and corrected, that same copy, in 
fact, which was sent to the printer’s. This copy also bears the marks 
and symbols of the proofreader and the typesetters. It is, then, the 
last draft version before printing. 

What is its title? Nzeboska Komedia? Undivine Comedy? Not at all. 
The first page, written in the author's own hand, bore another title. 
An attempt was made to obliterate this title by pasting a strip of paper 
over it, but it is perfectly legible nonetheless.’ It reads: 


L’Umana Commedia 
(przez N. K.) 


Or in other words: 


La Comédie Humaine 
(by N{apoleon]} K[rasifski})** 


These words, we repeat, are on the first page and are written in the 
author’s own hand. They were changed at the very last minute and. 
replaced, again in the poet’s own hand, by the definitive title, The 
Undivine Comedy, evidently to link the work even more firmly with 
Dante’s Divine Comedy. 

Let us now attempt to establish the sequence of events: 

1. We know from Krasifski’s own handwriting that immediately 
before printing, the Undivine Comedy was called the Human Comedy 
(L'Umana Commedia). This is by way of contrast, naturally, with the 
Divine Comedy: the Italian title and the order of the words attest to 
that. 

2. We know of the warm friendship between Krasinski and Henry 
Reeve, a friendship which is reflected in their correspondence. Un- 
fortunately, all their letters have not come down to us. In patricular, 
we do not have Reeve’s. letters to Krasifski from March, 1832, on. 
But we do know that the friendship of the two young men was so 
close that during the years and months of the growth and maturation 
of the Undivine Comedy Reeve was kept constantly informed of his 
friend’s literary projects and of all their ups and downs. 

3. The work appeared in March, 1835, under the title The Undivine 
Comedy. 

4. On February 2, 1835, in a letter to Handley, Reeve described 
~15 For all the se details, see the critical edition of Krasifski’s works: Pisma (Works), 
ed. 1912, Vol. Ill, p. 373. 


16 Napoleon was the first of Krasinski’s five Christian names, Zygmunt being 
the last and most enduring one. 
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“Commedia tutta diabolica du Sieur de Balzac.” At this time, Reeve 
his visit to Balzac’’ and made his whimsical proposal of the title 
might not have known that Krasinski had abandoned the title L’Umana 
Comedia.” If he had known of the existence of the title “The Undivine 
Comedy” — which was added, as we know, at the very last minute 
— he would probably not have thought of suggesting the title “Dia- 
bolical Comedy,” which means approximately the same thing.’® But 
later on, once he had found out about it, he could have suggested it 
quite naturally to Balzac, directly or indirectly. In any case, Balzac 
would not be unaware of the title of Krasifiski’s published work.” 

But Reeve’s idea of the “Commedia tutta diabolica” was not to 
be lost. When, within two years, the Undivine Comedy came to be 
turned into French, the translator adopted the periphrasis “La comédie 
infernale.” Mickiewicz himself used the two terms in his lectures of 
1843.2° And this change in title surely was not made without Krasinski’s 
knowledge. Is not Reeve’s “Commedia diabolica,” here again, at the 
basis of the “Comédie infernale”? 

These incidents involving Krasinski, Reeve and Balzac, incidents 
so strangely close in time (February to March, 1835), are not simply 
coincidences. But they would have been no more than that if Reeve 
had not known Krasifski so well and if Balzac in turn had not known 
Reeve. 


Translated from the French by Robert A. Maguire 


17 See Reeve’s letter of January 28, 1835, to his mother, describing the same visit. 

18 Reeve’s criticism of Balzac and of his great, as yet unnamed work, may be 
seen in the letter to Handley. Reeve reproaches Balzac with seeing only the 
undivine in man and in humanity: “It is strange that a man more conversant than 
any of his contemporaries with the Romance of the Human Soul, should so 
utterly degrade the activity of man by separating it from all high principles. He 
has written in the godlessness of a strong wit...Alas! my friend, I can scarce 
find courage to laugh at a theory which is dragging down hundreds of young 
souls into its pit with the impure claws of a ghoul.” (Loc. cit., I, p. 40.) In this 
curious letter, Reeve tends almost to demonize Balzac! 

19 Cf., in this regard, Francon, Joc. cit., on the relations of Balzac and Mickiewicz 
with George Sand. 
20 Tbid., p. 59. 
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MUSIC OF THE POLISH “GOLDEN AGE” 


Jézef M. Chomifiski and Zofia Lissa, Music of the Polish Renaissance. 
Cracow: Polskie Wydawnictwo Muzyczne, 1955. Pp. 370 


The Renaissance in Poland coincided with the “golden age” of Polish 
history. Security and prosperity offered favorable conditions for the culti- 
vation of arts and science. Music was among the flourishing arts. As in 
other countries, strong Flemish and Italian influences reigned in the field 
of Church music. Secular music was under Italian and French influences, 
whereas keyboard music exhibited a strong affinity to the contemporary 
German idiom. Some of the best Polish composers of that time could 
successfully compete with their foreign colleagues and had their works 
published abroad, together with such masters as Willaert, Clemens non 
Papa, Crequillon, Verdelot, and Gombert. The high merits of Polish 
Renaissance music attracted the attention of Polish and non-Polish scholars 
at a relatively early stage of modern research. As a result of this renewed 
interest in old music a number of publications containing such music 
appeared in the past few decades. 

Music of the Polish Renaissance is not the first anthology of old Polish 
music, but is certainly one of the most ambitious and most sumptuous thus 
far. Unlike earlier collections of this kind, it contains a wide selection of 
sacred and secular music, both vocal and instrumental. An example of artistic 
printing, it features such attractive niceties as initials, numerous woodcuts, 
facsimiles, and two-color printing. In short, it would please a bibliophile, 
as well as a music lover. 

In its present form, Music of the Polish Renatssance represents an English 
version of the earlier Polish publication entitled Muzyka Polskiego Odro- 
dzenia (1953). Although basically the same, the two publications are 
not identical. Some pieces appearing in the Polish original do not appear 
in its English counterpart and vice versa. On the whole, the latter contains 
more music than the former and gives a better cross-section of Polish 
Renaissance music, though some of the added pieces extend far beyond 
the 1600 limit. 

The contents of the anthology under discussion is divided into two 
main groups (instrumental and vocal music) with a number of internal 
subdivisions according to performing media (organ, harpsichord, lute, in- 
strumental ensembles), types of music (secular and church music), and 
styles (a cappella, polychoral, etc.). Among the composers represented are, 
besides the anonymous ones, Mikolaj of Cracow, Mikolaj of Chrzanéw, 
Wojciech Dlugoraj, Jakub Polak, Diomedes Cato, Adam Jarzebski, Waclaw 
of Szamotuly, Cyprian Bazylik, Marcin Leopolita, Tomasz Szadek, Mikolaj 
Gométka, Mikolaj Zielefiski, and Marcin Mielczewski. Except for the 
first two, they all flourished about the middle or in the second half of the 
sixteenth century and later. 


1Jt received an award at the 1959 international book show in Vienna. 
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The main body of the anthology is preceded by a short preface (“Editor's 
Note”) and a thirty-page survey of Polish Renaissance music and its place 
in the contemporary European musical scene. A special emphasis is placed 
on the economic, social, and religious background. This short survey gives 
a fairly adequate picture of Polish Renaissance music and there are only 
a few statements that leave certain doubts in respect to their correctness 
on purely musicological grounds, e.g., 


The last stage of the Renaissance—the years from 1597 to 1630 
—in spite of the strong influence of the Counter-Reformation, 
brings with it one more great Renaissance victory, the florescence 
of opera, at first bourgeois, and only in the baroque period be- 
coming a purely court form. (p. 19) 

The specific Polish feature is...the very rapid and marked 
penetration of folk music into the dance and vocal forms, which 
in consequence leads to the early formation of the elements of a 
national style in Polish music. (p. 44) 


In the first case, the allegedly bourgeois origin of opera may be questioned, 
whereas in the second one tiie objection might be directed against the 
allegedly specific Polish feature, i.e. the penetration of folk music into 
the realm of art music. Such a development took place in France and 
Italy equally early, if not earlier than in Poland. 

The editors stress the practical aspect of this publication, intended 
mainly for performers, students of music, and amateurs; with certain modi- 
fications, however, it could easily satisfy the scholar as well as the petformer. 
About some questionable matters further in this review; here it will suffice 
to observe that the transcriptions are, as far as the present writer could 
check, quite reliable, but editorial changes are not indicated and perfor- 
mance directions are given without brackets. Presumably no accidentals 
(musica ficta) had to be added, or at least it is not indicated, but one 
cannot be so sure about that after comparing, for instance the anthology 
version of Colenda and a transcription of the same piece made by the late 
Adolf Chybitiski.? 

In comparison with Muzyka Polskiego Odrodzenia there is definitely less 
editing in Music of the Polish Renaissance (e.g. the omission of phrase 
marks). At the same time some of the mistakes present in Muzyka Polskiego 
Odrodzenia ate corrected in the English version. In the process of trains- 
lation, however, some inaccuracies have crept in. For example, the caption 
on p. 50 of the English version is definitely wrong, inasmuch as it says 
“accompaniment” where it should say “chorale prelude” or “organ chorale.” 

There is no consistency as far as the titles are concerned. Some titles 
follow the original entirely, some only partly (modernized spelling), others 
disregard the original completely. This is, of course, a minor, but some- 
what confusing detail. Some inconvenience is caused also by the absence 
of folio numbers referring to the source. Thus, for instance, the anonymous 
Oczy me mile (My Sweet Eyes; Music of the Polish Renaissance, pp. 182ff.) 
is found textless in the source (Johannes de Lublin tablature) and the text 


~ 2"Polnische Musik und Musikkultur des 16. Jahrhunderts in ihren Beiehungen zu 
Deutschland,” Sammelbinde der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft XIII (1912) 
463-505; p. 498. 
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is derived from another source, but there is no way of telling, short “of 
examining the source itself, which of the numerous, textless pieces found 
in it corresponds to the one in question. 

Passing next to the music itself, we find in the first section, devoted to 
organ music, only one tablature, that of Jan Lublin, represented. The 
omission of the Cracow tablature is probably due to the fact that it was 
lost in the last war and that only recently a copy of the microfilm preserved 
at Harvard University was sent to Poland. A similar reason was undoubtedly 
responsible for the absence of music from the Warsaw Musical Society 
tablature (WIM I, 220). 

Transcription on three staves is fully justified not only by the music, 
but also by references to the pedal in the actual source (e.g., Preambulum 
pedale; pedaliter; peduum applicare). \t should be noted that there are 
some true organ chorales on liturgical and non-liturgical tenors. The 
editors do not indicate where those tenors come from; however, it is easy, 
in most cases, to find out. Ave Jerarchia, a hymn for Advent, has been 
sung, since the sixteenth century, to the Polish text Zdrowa badz Maryja.* 
Colenda is based on the carol Bylié pasterze (cf. Muzyka Polskiego Odro- 
dzenia, pp. 216ff., tenor), here present as a cantus firmus migrans. Finding 
the source Accede nuntia proved to be a little more complicated because 
those words do not come, as might be expected, from the beginning of 
a liturgical text, but from the middle; namely, from the seventh stanza 
of the sequence Mittit ad virginem.* Other pieces present no problems. 
Anachronistic use of the terms minor and major in connection with early 
sixteenth-century pieces (e.g., Preambulum in F Major) is somewhat mis- 
leading inasmuch as those terms were unknown at that time and none of 
them is found in the source itself. 

The only true keyboard pieces in the harpsichord section are those from 
organ tablatures. Pieces for lute appear both in the harpichord and in the 
lute section. In such cases a polyphonic type of transcription is applied 
to the keyboard version, whereas a literal transcription is retained in the 
lute version. Considerable changes are made occasionally to achieve fuller 
sonority in the harpsichord versions (cf. Coranto, pp. 101 and 110f.). 

Three outstanding lutanists, Jakub Polak, Wojciech Dtugoraj and 
Diomedes Cato, are represented in the lute section. Valentin Greff Bakfark, 
a Hungarian, who could possibly have been included, is not; probably 
because, unlike Cato, he did not stay in Poland permanently. 

Arrangements of keyboard pieces for instrumental ensembles, although 
presented in an acceptable manner as far as size of ensemble and sonority 
are concerned, have no musicological value because they do not indicate 
what was in the original. It- would have been very helpful if the same 
pieces had been given in the original keyboard version as well. The two 
— by Adam Jarzebski stylistically do not belong to the Renaissance 
period. 


3 Guido M. Dreves, Analecta hymnica medii aevii, Leipzig, 1886; vol. I, pp. 93f. 
A four-voice Polish version is found in an MS from about the middle of the sixteenth 
century preserved in the library of Polish Academy of Science (PAN) in Cracow 
(MS no. 1689). 

4 Anslecta hymnica, Leipzig, 1915; vol. 54 (C. Blume, ed.), p. 296. There is a 
slight similarity between the beginning of this melody and the Ave maris stella 
(Liber nsualis, o. 1259). 
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The section devoted to secular vocal music contains an interesting selec- 
tion of Polish equivalents of early sixteenth-century French chansons rather 
than madrigals. They are uneven in quality, but give a rather correct picture 
of what was then popular music. Among them is the Duma, which until 
recently was known as textless and was published as an instrumental piece. 
Translations of all Polish texts are given at the end of the anthology. 

Some of the best Polish composers of the sixteenth century are repre- 
sented in the section devoted to sacred music. Mikolaj Zielefiski (fl. c. 
1600), a transitional figure who combined both the late Renaissance and 
the early Baroque elements, is one of them. He is represented by two 
monumental works, Magnificat and Laetentur coeli, taken from his huge 
collection entitled Offertoria totius anni, which together with his Com- 
muniones totius anni had been published in Venice (1611). The term 
4 cappella used by the editors in connection with his Magnificat is mis- 
leading. This polychoral composition was originally printed for three choirs 
and three organs. Here it is given without organ parts and without any 
explanation, although one was present in the Polish version of this an- 
thology (cf. Muzyka Polskiego Odrodzenia, p. 222). There may be some 
doubt about the reliability of the organ part in the Offertory Laetentur coeli. 
Curiously enough, the organ part of this Offertory in the English edition 
is different from that in the Polish edition. Perhaps there are two versions 
in the original partitura pro organo of 1611. It is impossible to check which 
version of the organ part (if there is only one in the original) is correct 
without comparing it with the source; it seems, however, that the one given 
in Music of the Polish Renaissance is closer to the style of the period than 
that given in its Polish counterpart. The Concerto a 4, Deus in Nomine Tuo, 
by Marcin Mielczewski, is obviously an early Baroque rather than a Renais- 
sance composition. 

Although Music of the Polish Renaissance gives a fair cross-section of 
Polish music in the sixteenth century, there are some repertories (e.g., 
Cracow lute tablature and Fischer's organ tablature) that are not repre- 
sented. A selection from these sources, even at the expense of keyboard 
transcriptions of lute pieces which, if given unadapted, can be played on 
keyboard instruments anyway, and other instrumental arrangements, would 
make this cross-section even more revealing. 


JERZY S. GOLOS 
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POLAND'S REVOLUTION: FROZEN OR STOPPED? 


Frank Gibney, The Frozen Revolution: Poland, A Study in Communist 
Decay. New York: Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 1959. Pp. 269. 


One result of the Polish “revolution” of October 1956 was the relaxation 
of travel restrictions, until then as rigid and bureaucratic as those of every 
other Soviet-bloc country. A stream of tourists from the Western world, 
especially from the USA, poured into Poland. Journalists and professors, 
politicians and businessmen, taking advantage of the fact that the Iron 
Curtain had been partially lifted, went to see for themselves what life was 
like behind it. 

Like Mr. Gibney, author of the book under review here, they met Poles 
from every stratum of society, non-Communists and Communists, almost 
all, it would seem, with the inborn Polish fondness for political discussion. 
“The Poles are among the world’s talkiest peoples,” Mr. Gibney notes, 
(being unfair to the Hungarians, who deserve at least equal billing). Espe- 
cially with visitors from the West, the average Pole makes full use of 
his restored freedom of speech — or, rather, as one American reporter has 
ably limited it, of his “freedom of conversation.” It is one of the few 
gains of the October revolution not yet curtailed. 

Filled to the brim with interesting observations and anecdotes, captivated 
by the charm of the place — “my imstant attraction to the Polish people 
and the country,” Mr. Gibney calls it — many of these Western travellers 
felt an urge to share their impressions after returning home. In the last 
three years, more books on Poland have been written than any other country 
under Communist rule, apart from Russia. They range from simple travel 
diaries to elaborate studies, and even tracts. 

The Frozen Revolution is the latest in this long array, unless another 
book on Poland is published before this review appears.* In his book Mr. 
Gibney, a staff writer on Life, displays the accomplishments won in a color- 
ful and diversified career. A graduate of Yale, he joined the Navy in 1942 
and attended the Japanese Language School in Colorado, before taking part 
in the invasion of Okinawa. He was hired by the United Press in New York, 
after his discharge from the Navy in 1946, and as a reporter and foreign 
correspondent acquired experience in many fields, from politics to science. 

Early in 1949, Mr. Gibney was appointed Time bureau chief in Tokyo, 
where he spent two years and conceived the idea for his first book, Fie 
Gentlemen of Japan, which appeared in 1953. He covered the Korean War 
from the first moment of hostilities. (He was also the first American 
wounded in Korea.) From 1954 to 1957, he was senior feature editor of 
Newsweek and then, having already done exhaustive research on Poland, 
he set out to get acquainted at first hand with the land and the people, to 
take in the specific spiritus loci. 

In The Frozen Revolution, he has done a commendable job of conveying 
a lot of valuable material collected in diligent study of books and papers, 


* The reviewer's prediction proved to be true as a new book, The Warsaw Heresy, by 
S. L. Shneiderman, was published recently. Editor 
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gathered from conversations with autochthones of every stripe, and gained 
from his own sharp observation. Written vividly and crisply, his book 
covers a wide spectrum, from history and religion to economics and politics 
-— and it always makes interesting reading, the more so because its author 
has aimed at strict objectivity in discussing controversial problems. 

In spite of all this, The Frozen Revolution is out of focus so far as the 
main problem is concerned, especially in those parts in which Mr. Gibney 
voices his own opinions and conclusions. This is perhaps not so much his 
fault as it is the result of our rapidly changing times. 

Mr. Gibney visited Poland in May 1957, when the refreshing breeze 
of the October 1956 revolution was still in the air, when the hopes of the 
Polish people were riding high. It is quite natural that a report of Poland 
in those days, describing the great changes brought by Wladystaw Gomutka’s 
ascendance to power, should reflect all those hopes. It would have made 
an excellent, timely article. 

But The Frozen Revolution was published in August 1959, and during 
the two years between the author's visit to Poland and the appearance of 
his book, other great changes took place, changes which seem even more 
significant when we consider them today. 

From Gomutka’s defiant answer to Khrushchev in the Belvedere at their 
first meeting in the late October 1956 — “I am Gomulka, whom you put 
in prison for three years“ (Se non e vero e bene trovato) — to the hugs 
and kisses at the Babice airport on July 14, 1959, not quite three years 
elapsed — but what a long distance Gomutka walked in that time! 

Mr. Gibney — who could recount only the first of those historic meetings 
— shares the fate of all authors whose reports lose most of their point be- 
cause of the wearisome business of printing and publication. It seems that 
he himself is aware that his book is partially outdated, for he has added an 
an Epilogue, written in 1959. In this, he may have followed the example 
of the Enzlish writer, Bernard Newman, whose Portraits of Poland appeared 
in London curing 1959. Mr. Newman wrote his book on the basis of what 
he had seen in Poland in September 1957, but after a return visit in the 
summer of 1958 — when the changes in the atmosphere that had taken 
place within a year struck him forcibly — he added a two-page “Postscript.” 
Ic culminates in the statement: “The limited freedoms gained in October 
have gradually been whittled down.” 

But do not make a mistake. Poland is still the most “liberal” country 
in the Soviet bloc, a land where the citizens enjoy relatively more freedom 
and the foreign visitor breathes more freely than in any other Communist 
country. The years of Stalinist terror are — let up hope — gone forever 
... but the screws are being tightened more and more. 

The Frozen Revolution was intended primarily as an objective survey of 
what appeared, in 1957, to be the prototype of a new Socialist state, yet 
the author has presented the facts in a lively and impressive manner turn- 
ing the spotlight on two dramatis personae. The first is Stefan Cardinal 
Wyszyfiski, whom he treats with the utmost sympathy and understanding. 
Of the nine chapters in the book, the longest — entitled “The Cardinal’s 
Country” — is the fifth, and either by chance or design it is the backbone 
of Mr. Gibney’s work. It is also, at least in the opinion of this reader, the 
best of all nine chapters, written in a style that marks journalism at its best. 
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After touching briefly on the important moments in the Church’s history 
in Poland (“the most Catholic country in Europe”), Mr. Gibney turns to 
its unceasing struggle with the hostile Communist state and its defense 
against the inroads of the new “Catholic” group, PAX, that is led by 
Moscow’s man, Bolestaw Piasecki. Against this background, the author 
paints in glowing colors the portrait of Cardinal Wyszyfski as the leader 
of the Church in its uneasy truce with the government. “His nationalism,” 
he notes, “has fused itself completely with his religion” and he describes 
the primate as “a Catholic with a profound sense not only of the Church's 
heavenly mission, but of social justice on this earth.” 

Cardinal Wyszyfiski’s counterpart is the first secretary of the Polish United 
Workers’ (Communist) Party, Wladyslaw Gomulka, whom Mr. Gibney 
describes in “The Contrary Communist and How He Grew.” From the tone 
of the whole chapter, there is no doubt that the author holds Mr. Gomulka 
in high esteem. “The two things that most distinguish this man,’ he says 
on page 36, “are honesty and patriotism. They are now rare virtues in a 
Communist...” Yet a few pages later, in his sincere attempt at an objective 
presentation of people and events, Mr. Gibney contradicts himself. Speak- 
ing again of Gomulka, he observes “...This devotion to gradualism did 
not make him a humanist before his time. He connived, cheated, threatened 
and bludgeoned as much as the other Communist leaders in their efforts 
to eliminate the legal and, judged by any fair standards, the majority opposi- 
tion of the Peasants’ Party and the Socialists from the scene.” 

On the next page, he further restricts his praise: “To the non-Communist 
observer of the period [1948], he was a dangerous and dedicated Party 
man, a little louder and more honest in his beliefs, but no different essen- 
tially from Moscow Poles like Bierut, Berman or Minc.” But in the “Epi- 
logue,” admitting that “under constant pressure, he [Gomulka] had yielded 
step by step to the demands of the Russians that he more closely approxi- 
mate the parrot behavior of the Czechs and the East Germans,” Mr Gibney 
nonetheless seems to return to his earlier estimation, paying tribute once 
more to the “talents of Wladyslaw Gomutka as a patriot and as a practical 
politician.” 

Another subject which the author handles very extensively, in a chapter 
titled “The Plan and the Jungle,” is the Polish economy. “There is the 
oland of the Plan and the Poland of Reality,” he writes, “a double image 
which no amount of post-October patching has been able to unify.” He calls 
the Jungle the economic Reality, the everyday world of facts and actions 
chat exist in startling contrast to the high goals set by the various state 
plans. Although, he notes, the Gomultka government initially pledged to 
eradicate that contrast, to fuse the two images, it succeeded in doing so 
only, he says, in the agricultural sector. In all other fields, the retreat soon 
began. 

The author admits “that the reforms of the October revolution were 
curbed and that by the middle of 1958 the Party economists were far ahead 
of the liberals in their increasingly back-stage struggle...the men of the 
Plan were back at the controls...” Mr. Gibney does not, however, lose his 
optimism, consoling himself with the observation that, “fortunately, the 
extreme planners overreached themselves. By the Twelfth Plenum in Oc- 
tober 1958, it was apparent that Gomulka and his favorite economist, 
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Jedrychowski, were in favor of a ‘Centrist’ position in economics as well 
as politics.” 

Mr. Gibney did not notice the handwriting on the wall. He did not see 
that the experiment with a liberalized economy was doomed. Almost simul- 
taneously with the appearance of his book, the controls over Poland's eco- 
nomy were tightened and all the “liberal” men — including Gomutka’s 
“favorite economist” — were removed from his entourage, and replaced by 
the tough and heavy-handed “planners” who, after October 1956, had re- 
ceded into the background. 

By the same token, the chapter entitled “The Intellectual’s Revolt,” a 
splendid treatment of Poland’s intellectual life and especially of literature 
and the arts, is now interesting almost entirely from an historical standpoint: 
It is outdated and cannot give an accurate portrayal of today’s “realism,” 
in which the intellectuals’ liberties are restricted and shrink from week to 
week. 

And so one chapter follows the other in a very colorful description that 
has only one fault: It is not the picture of Poland today, but of Poland at 
the beginning of 1957. In this connection, exception must even be taken 
to the book’s title. It is true that choosing a title is one of the exclusive 
privileges of an author. Yet especially for a book of this type, the title 
should reflect reality as clearly as possible. 

According to Webster's dictionary, “frozen” means “something fixed in 
form or character, immobile, incapable of change, movement, use.” It 
was the least suitable adjective to use in characterizing the October 1956 
revolution. After a short honeymoon, the “revolutionists,’ that is, the 
Polish people, had to retreat — not inch by inch, but yard by yard. And 
they made their retreat under pressure from a government which continues 
to pile restriction on restriction, to limit all the liberties that the people 
regained. It is questionable whether the events of June-October 1956 in 
Poland will go down in history as a revolution; but even if so, Mr. Gibney’s 
book should have been called “The Stopped Revolution,” for — as he 
himself notes in the Epilogue — it was “stopped in the act of motion 
— not killed or seriously persecuted, but stopped.” 

Even the subtitle must provoke the same objection. The events in Poland 
in the fall of 1956 were a quite unusual occurrence. They were of the utmost 
importance and held out the promise of even greater events to come. But 
after a year it became clear that such expectations would not be realized. 
Mr. Gibney has written a sincere and thoughtful report, but to call a book 
published in August 1959 “ A Study in Communist Decay” reflects only 
wishful thinking that was not, unfortunately, borne out by reality. 


BERNARD ZIFFER 
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THE RISE OF INDEPENDENT LITHUANIA 


Alfred Erich Senn, The Emergence of Modern Lithuania. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1959 (Studies of the Russian Institute). Pp. XI, 
272. 


This is essentially a study of the political and diplomatic efforts of the 
leaders of the Lithuanian national movement to establish an independent 
Lithuanian state. It is based mainly on “public documents, archives and 
newspapers,” but also on some personal interviews and abundant literature 
in several languages. 

It covers the period from September, 1917, to May, 1920, during which, 
to use the author’s words “the Lithuanian national state evolved from a 
council of twenty two men with no definite authority into a regularly 
constituted and elected government” (p. 221). 

A detailed study of how it had happened occupies the bulk of the book 
— eight out of its ten chapters. Each of these chapters carries the story 
through two to four months, except for Chapter II which covers a longer 
period. In addition there is an introductory chapter on “The Development 
of Lithuanian Nationalism” and a very short concluding one which sum- 
marizes the author’s views on the emergence of Lithuania as a national state. 

The author should be commended for his courage in choosing such 
a difficult subject of study as well as for his conscientious effort to do 
justice to it. However, it would be unfair to him not to point out here 
some serious shortcomings and limitations of his study. 

In the first place, in his effort to concentrate on the activities of that 
handful of capable men who dedicated themselves to the cause of indepen- 
dent Lithuania, the author seems to have divorced himself to some extent 
from the geographical and social reality in which these men had acted, 
Because of this his discussion of various Lithuanian “governments” func- 
tioning before December, 1919, the date when the German army actually 
left Lithuania, has at times an eerie quality of unreality. 

The presence of other national groups in the territory claimed by the 
Lithuanians is barely mentioned and their political aspirations are largely 
ignored. The author, of course, is aware of the fact that the ancient Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania was a multinational state in which the Lithuanian- 
speaking group was only a minority and that the claims of the modern 
national Lithuanian movement to the large areas of its former territories 
had no ethnic justification. His conscientiousness makes him admit this 
in several places (see pp. 42-43, 60, 133, 223). Yet, in his presentation 
he tries to slide over this important fact and to present the territorial 
ambitions of the Lithuanian nationalists as something justified (see especially 
pp. 212-213), even though somewhat inconsistent (p. 91). 

Although the book is devoted to the efforts of the Lithuanians to create 
@ national state, the author does not give us any information about the 
number and distribution of Lithuanian population either before or after 
World War I. Such information, even if based on somewhat inaccurate 
pre-war Russians censuses, would have provided the reader with some 
cold facts necessary for the evaluation of fantastic territorial claims advanced 
by the Lithuanian nationalists. 
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The indifference of the author to the statistical data is shown alsu by 
his generous estimate of the number of Lithuanians in America as ranging 
somewhere between 800,000 and 2,000,000 (p. 5), even though competent 
American students of the problem quote 500,000 as a possible maximum. 

In his discussion of the Lithuanian nationality, the author comes to 
a rather obvious conclusion that nationality could be determined only 
by “the personal inclinations of individuals and by nothing else” (p. 8). 
Yet he fails to mention the important fact that the nationality doctrine 
of the Lithuanian nationalists expressly rejected this point of view in favor 
of a supra-national concept of Lithuanian “origin,” on the basis of which 
practically all the inhabitants of the former Grand Duchy of Lithuania, 
no matter what their language or national sentiments, could have been 
claimed as the “Lithuanians.” Perhaps the best example of this doctrine 
is an instance, quoted by the author (p. 93), of the Lithuanian Taryba peti- 
tioning the Allied Powers in Versailles for the removal of the “Lithuanians” 
from the Polish Army units in the West, even though this army was not 
based on any compulsory draft, but consisted exclusively of volunteers. This 
peculiar nationalist philosophy was in reality a much more formidable 
obstacle to Polish-Lithuanian understanding than the Lithuanian unwilling- 
ness to reestablish Polish-Lithuanian political union. 

Another serious shortcoming of the book is the fact that it “hangs 
in the air” also from a different point of view. Its introductory chapter 
is much too short and too superficial to provide adequate background for 
understanding of the Lithuanian politics during and after World War I. 

The author neglects to give us any systematic information not only about 
the occupational, educational and social class characteristics of the Lithuanian 
population, but even about its political orientations and programs. Some 
political parties are repeatedly mentioned by name and some political 
figures are identified with them, but one would look in vain for the in- 
formation as to when a particular party came into being, what was its 
evolution, cad, especially, what was its relative strength and influence 
among the people. The book contains some useful addenda: a chronological 
table and the list of the members of consecutive Lithuanian governments, 
but no data on political or ideological groupings. 

The final weakness of the author's presentation is his occasional tendency 
to slip from the position of am impartial student of the problem to that 
of a protagonist of the cause of Lithuanian nationalism. There is no ques- 
tion that he tried hard to attain objectivity. Yet he finds it necessary to 
defend Taryba against the charge of its being a German puppet. No sensible 
scudent of the problem would claim that the Lithuanian national movement 
was created by the Germans, but the very facts of Taryba’s utter dependence 
on them which the author himself marshals in his book (see p. 51, 135, 
222, 226), hardly permit any other interpretation. At most one may 
agree with the author that Taryba was not a too “docile” German 
puppet (p. 38). 

This tendency of the author to be identified with the point of view 
of the Lithuanian nationalists makes him describe some pieces of political 
gossip about Lithuania in the Polish press of the period as “paranoic,” 
while not hesitating to accept similar gossip of the Lithuanian press as 
containing a kernel of truth. E.g., he quotes approvingly a highly dubious 
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Lithuanian assertion that the Germans did all in their power to deliver 
Wilno to the Poles in 1919 (p. 72) or that the population census in 
Lithuania conducted by the German army of occupation (1916) was in- 
fluenced in favor of the Polish group by the Polish officers from the 
Poznan area serving in this army. 

This tendency leads him also to repeated categorical assertions that the 
policy of the Lithuanian leaders was the only one possible for them under 
the circumstances and that any other policy was “out of the questidn” 
(pp. 25, 40, 219). He maintains this even with respect to the Lithuanian 
intransigence about Wilno, although in this case the impossibility of an- 
other course was clearly psychological, not political. The author himself 
seems to admit that much when he stresses the fact that “had the Poles 
not stopped the Bolshevik advance, Lithuania might well have fallen under 
Soviet control in spite of the peace treaty” and that in Lithuanian hands 
“Vilna would have served as an entering wedge for the Bolsheviks to 
conquer Lithuania” (p. 220). 

However, in spite of all these shortcomings, the book is an informative 
and useful survey of the emergence of Lithuania as a modern political 
entity. Its value is augmented by the already mentioned appendices, an 
extensive bibliography and an index. 


Wilkes College KONSTANTIN SYMMONS-SYMONOLEWICZ 
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POLAND IN 1959 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 
July 1, 1959 — December 31, 1959 


1—New Polish customs regulations came into force. Goods brought 
into the country by travelers are duty free up to the first 1,500 zloty 
of the assessed duty. Persons leaving Poland may take with them 
duty-free goods up to 1,000 zloty market value. Articles of per- 
sonal use, food up to 6 kg. (13.2 Ibs.), a camera, a tourist wireless 
set, are exempt from duty. A new customs tariff also became 
effective on the same day. 

4—Cooperation agreement between the Universities of Warsaw and 
Moscow signed in Warsaw. It provides for carrying out joint 
research projects, exchange of professors, research workers and 
students as well as exchange of publications and books. 

8—Poland’s war losses in 1939-1945 amounted to over 6,000,000 
persons dead due to war activities and atrocities of the occupant. 
Among them were 7,500 physicians, over 6,000 scholars and 
teachers, over 5,500 lawyers and judges. More than 1,000,000 
persons were afflicted with TB, and over 500,000 were per- 
manently disabled. The ratio of war deaths per 1,000 inhabitants 
amounted in Poland to 220 persons, in Yugoslavia—108, in 
Greece—70, in Czechoslovakia—15, in England—8, and in the 
USA—1.4. The material losses were estimated at 258,000,000,000 
pre-war zloty. The losses of the country came to 38% of the pre- 
war value of the national wealth, while the material losses of 
the population amounted to 30% of its assets. Trybuna Ludu 

9—Jerzy Leszczyfski, famous Polish actor, the last descendant of the 
Rapacki-Leszczyfiski theatrical dynasty, holder of the French Legion 
of Honor and the highest Polish decorations, died in Warsaw 
at the age of 75. 

14—An official U.S.S.R. delegation headed by Nikita Khrushchev, 
arrived in Warsaw. Khrushchev visited Katowice, Szczecin, 
Poznan, Rzesz6w and took part in the celebration of the 15th 
anniversary of “People’s Poland” in Warsaw. On July 22 a joint 
Soviet-Polish declaration was signed and next day the delegation 
left Poland. 

17—Additional protocol to the Austro-Polish trade and payments agree- 
ment of September 2, 1954 signed in Vienna. It regulates the 
trade and payments exchange between both countries for a 3 
year period—from August 1, 1959 until July 31, 1962. Yearly 
turnover approximately $50,000,000. 

18--During his stay in Poland Robert M. Meyner, governor of New 

Jersey, paid a visit to the ministry of Foreign Affairs in Warsaw. 
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19-23—The III International Conference of Miners was held in Sosnowiec 
(Silesia). 119 delegates from 33 countries took part. Michat 
Specjal, chairman of the Polish Miners Trade Union, was elected 
chairman of the International Association of Miners. 
26—Poles won the World Team Championship in sabre in Budapest 
defeating the Hungarian team, their last opponent. 
27—Franciszek Waniolka appointed Minister of Heavy Industry re- 
placing Kiejstut Zemajtis who became Deputy Chairman of the 
Planning Commission of the Council of Ministers. Jan Mitrega 
superseded Waniolka as Minister of Mining and Power Industry. 
31—According to a communiqué of the Main Statistical Office on the 
development of Poland’s economy in the first half of 1959, the 
industry fulfilled its plan by 103%. The value of the global 
production increased by 9.3% in comparison with the first half 
of 1958. In agriculture the total number of cattle increased 
while the total number of pigs and sheep decreased. 
31—-Because of difficulties in meat supply, the Ministry of Internal 
Trade ordered the so-called “meatless Mondays.” 
August 


1—Treasury started payments into the Agricultural Development 
Fund of the difference between the free market and the com- 
pulsory deliveries prices of grain and potatoes. From January 1, 
1960 this fund will receive also the difference in livestock prices. 

2—Vice-President Richard M. Nixon, returning from his visit to 
the U.SS.R., arrived in Warsaw, enthusiastically welcomed by 
the population. He remained in Poland 3 days. 

9—From a letter to the editor of Trybuna Ludu: “We greeted Mr. 
Nixon with flowers and our warm hearts. As Poles we want 
Poland to have the greatest possible number of friends, but unfor- 
tunately our feelings were trodden down by the irresponsible 
people from the foreign radio stations...” 

15—At the International Congress of Physiological Sciences in Buenos 
Aires, Poland was admitted as a member of the Union of Physio- 
logical Sciences together with India, Czechoslovakia and some 
other countries Prof. Julian Walawski was elected member of the 
Union’s Council, and Prof. Jerzy Konorski honorary member of 
the Neurological Association of Uruguay. 

16—Wanda Landowska, world-famous harpsichordist, died at her 
home in Lakeville, Conn. Born in Warsaw on July 5, 1877, she 
graduated from the Warsaw Conservatory of Music at the age 
of 14 and continued her studies in Berlin. In 1900 she settled 
in Paris to teach and play and was a member of Schola Cantorum 
from 1900-1913. It was at this time that she discovered and 
revived the harpsichord and the music of the old masters for 
this instrument. The noted French piano maker Pleyel built for 
her a harpsichord according to her specifications and this instru- 
ment was transported throughout Europe for her recitals. In 
1913 called to the Academy of Music in Berlin as a professor 
of harpsichord, a post especially created for her. In 1919 she 
established her own school at St. Leu-La Foret, suburb of Paris, 
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which was plundered by the Germans during World War II. 
After the defeat of Germany her favorite harpsichord was ie- 
claimed by an American Army officer and returned to her in 
New York. Her debut in the US came in 1923 when she appeared 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra under Leopold Stokowski. In 
1940 she fled Switzerland and came to the U.S. Here she returned 
to the concert stage but most of her time in recent years was de- 
voted to recording of the harpsichord music of the old masters. 
Mme. Landowska, a member of the Polish Institute, was also the 
author of books, the best known of them was Music of the Past, 
and numerous articles about music and its composers. Among 
her many decorations and awards was the French Legion of Honor, 
the Grand Prix of the Paris Exposition in 1937. 

16—Dr. Ralph Bunche, UN Under Secretary for Political Affairs, 
arrived in Warsaw. 

17—The New York Philharmonic Orchestra under the direction of 
Leonard Bernstein arrived in Warsaw for three concerts. 

20—Trade and payments protocol signed in Warsaw between Poland 
and Outer Mongolia. Poland’s deliveries: cranes, engines, motor- 
cars, motorcycles, bicycles, radio sets, textiles; Mongolia’s deliveries: 
meat, butter, camel-hair, wool, sheep offals, rawhides and other 
goods. 

24—T rybuna Ludu brings the first news of an oil pipeline to be built 
from the U.S.S.R. to Poland, East Germany, Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary. 

27—48th Inter-Parliamentary Conference started in Warsaw. Among 
the 50 delegations from various countries, the USA Congress 
was also represented. 

September 


1—20th anniversary of the German invasion was commemorated 
throughout Poland. 
1—Over 5,200,000 pupils began the new 1959-1960 school year. This 
figure comprises: 4,540,000 elementary school pupils—300,000 
more than last year; approximately 212,000 high-school students, 
250,000 pupils in vocational and 192,000 in technical schools. 
1-3—II Congress of the Union of Fighters for Freedom and Democracy 
(ZBoWiD) with 1,078 delegates participating was held in Warsaw. 
ZBoWiD is an official Communist organization of veterans of 
the resistance and inmates of German concentration camps. The 
Congress elected Premier Jézef Cyrankiewicz chairman of the 
Supreme Council of the organization and General Janusz Zarzycki, 
0 pai of National Defense, president of the Executive 
Board. 
3-5—First National Meeting of Agricultural Circles was held in 
Warsaw. Edward Ochab (then minister of Agriculture) and 
Whladystaw Gomutka, first secretary of the Party, were the main 
speakers. 
4—Polish Industrial Exhibition opened in Moscow. Jézef Cyran- 
kiewicz, and Nikita Khrushchev made the opening speeches. 
5—Prof. Kazimierz Zarankiewicz, member of the Polish delegation 
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to the X Congress of International Astronautic Federation, died 
during the Congress in London. He was professor of the Warsaw 
Polytechnic, vice-president of the International Astronautic Federa- 
tion and member of the British Interplanetary Society. 
8-13—During his 5-day sojourn in Poland Jens Otto Krag, Danish 

\ minister of Foreign Affairs, visited Gdansk, Cracow, Nowa Huta 
and Oswiecim. 

12—III International Festival of Contemporary Music opened in 
Warsaw. Performers from 24 countries as well as 70 foreign 
composers, music critics and official observers attended. 

12—A Mausoleum to honor 92,000 victims of the concentration camp 
was unveiled in Ravensbrueck. This camp is known throughout 
the world on account of the “Ravensbrueck Lapins,” the women 
inmates who were used by the German physicians for medical ex- 
periments. 

14—During the IX Congress of History and Sciences held recently 

in Barcelona and Madrid, Poland’s representative, Prof. Aleksander 

Birkenmajer, was elected vice-president of International Academy 

of History and Sciences. 
20—Dr. Mordecai Ezekiel, a USA scientist and head of FAO Depart- 
ment of economics arrived in Poland for a two week visit as guest 
of the Polish Committee for Cooperation with FAO. 

| 22—In Warsaw an order restricting the selling of meat and meat 

products went into effect. 

26—A delegation consisting of Communist party and government 
members, headed by Alexander Zawadzki, chairman of the State 
Council, left for People’s China, North-Vietnam, North Korea 
and Outer Mongolia. The delegation will also take part in the 

} celebration of the 10th anniversary of People’s China on October 
1, 1959. 

28—On his way to U.S.S.R. the Secretary of USA Agriculture Depart- 
ment, Ezra T. Benson, arrived in Warsaw. He stayed in Poland 
2 days, conferring with the authorities. 

29—In 4 Polish shipyards (2 in Gdafisk, 1 each in Gdynia and Szczecin) 
4 new ships were launched, bringing the total tonnage of ships 

) being built in Poland to over 1,000,000 tons. Polish shipyards 
built after World War II 462 ships. 

30—In Lower Silesia, near Swidnica, rich deposits of magnesite ore 
were discovered, amounting to several million tons. 





‘October 
1—A steep increase in prices of railroad tickets became effective. 
1—A Polish delegation headed by Edward Ochab, Minister of Agri- 
culture, arrived in New York. After spending 4 days in Wash- 


ington in conferences with USA government officials the delega- 
tion visited American cities, ia., Chicago and San Francisco, as 
well as agricultural and scientific centers in the country, leaving 
on October 16. 
5—Premier Jézef Cyrankiewicz headed a delegation to Berlin for the 
celebration of the 10th anniversary of East Germany. In Warsaw 
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an exhibition “10 Years of the Gerrnan Democratic Republic” was 
opened by the GDR ambassador in Warsaw, Joseph Hegen. 

6—The Brazilian Academy of Sciences, Arts and Literature in 
Parana named Michal Rusinek, secretary general of the Polish Pen 
Club, honorary corresponding member “for his achievements in 
propagating international cultural cooperation.” 

6—At the annual sculptors competition organized by the Royal Asso- 
ciation of British Sculptors the first prize was awarded to Maja 
Boelke, a Polish sculptress living in England. 

12—After a 4 day courtesy visit the British Royal Navy cruiser “Tiger” 
left the port of Gdynia. 

15—Prof. Roman Kozlowski, head of the palaeontology department 
at Warsaw University, received the Mary Thomson Gold Medal. 
This medal is awarded each year by the USA National Academy 
of Sciences for the most important achievements in palaeontolo- 
gical research. 

15—Professor Waclaw Sierpifiski, a famous Polish mathematician, was 
awarded the degree of doctor honoris causa from Paris Univesrity. 

17—III Plenum of Central Committee of Polish United Wokrers Party 
in Warsaw. During the 1-day meeting the “actual difficulties 
on the meat market and the necessary means to overcome those 
difficulties” were discussed. 

17—The Council of Ministers increased the price of meat, animal 
fats, meat products by an average of about 25%. 

17—Supplementary protocol to trade agreement between Poland and 
East Germany for 1958-1960, signed in Berlin. 

18—III session of Polish-Yugoslav Economic Cooperation Committee 
ended in Warsaw. Preparations for a long term trade agreement 
for 1961-1965 were discussed. 

22—At the Congress of International Organization for Press Research 
held in Milan (Italy) Dr. Mieczystaw Kafel from Warsaw Univer- 
sity became one of the vice-presidents. Profsesor Nixon from 
University of Minnesota was elected president. 

24—Prof. Wojciech Swietostawski received an honorary doctor’s degree 
from Dresden Polytechnic. Prof Swigtostawski, well known physi- 
cal chemist, member of Polish Academy of Sciences, was Professor 
at Warsaw Polytechnic from 1919-1939. Since 1947 he has been 
Professor at Warsaw University. 

26—The Polish State Folk Ballet “Slask” (Silesia) left Poland for a 
tour of USA and Canada. 

27—Eugeniusz Szyr and Julian Tokarski—both from the Stalinist 
group— were appointed vice-premiers. Edward Ochab replaced 
as minister of Agriculture by Mieczyslaw Jagielski, promotor of 
collectivization. Waclaw Tulodziecki was appointed new minister 
of Education, replacing Wladyslaw Biefhkowski. Eugeniusz Gede, 
Poland’s ambassador to Moscow, appointed 1st vice-chairman of 
Planning Commission. 

27—Consulate General of Poland reopened in Chicago, Wlodzimierz 

Zawadzki was appointed Consul General. 
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28—Edward Ochab returned to his position as secretary of Central 
Committee of Polish Communist Party. 

30—Halvard M. Lange, Norwegian Minister of Foreign Affairs, arrived 
for visit to Poland. 

31—In the Augsburg Evangelical cemetery in Warsaw a monument 
was unveiled honoring the late bishop of that Church in Poland, 
Julisuz Bursche. Arrested by the Gestapo, sent to the concentra- 
tion camp in Oranienburg, he died in a Berlin prison hospital in 
1942. 


November 


2—3-year trade and payments agreement between India and Poland 
for complete industrial plants, mining and building machinery, 
chemicals, paper and rolled goods. India’s deliveries: iron ore, mica? 
shellac, jute, cotton, pepper, tea and oil-cakes. 

3—Belgian Embassy attaché in Warsaw, Mrs. Greindl-Czetwertya- 
ska was declared persona nom grata. “It was established that she 
acted several times as intermediary in transferring abroad...cor- 
respondence of a strictly internal character between the State 
organs of the Polish People’s Republic and the Episcopate. Mrs. 
Greindl-Czetwertyfiska received those writings from persons in- 
terested in disturbing the relations between State and Church in 
Poland, especially from persons connected with Bishop Kaczmarek, 
who was sentenced in September 1953 to 12 years imprisonment, 
but rehabilitated after the October events in 1956.” PAP 

5—A semi-automatic telephone connection between Warsaw and 
Moscow was put into operation. Such connections exist between 
Warsaw and Prague. 

6—Memorial meeting to honor 180 Cracow professors arrested 20 
years ago and sent to German concentration camps in Sachsen- 
hausen and Dachau, held at Jagellonian University. 

10—Death sentence on Erich Koch, accused of murder of hostages 
and civilians during German occupation of Poland, confirmed by 
Polish Supreme Court. The decision is final. 

13—Prof. Jerzy Fedkowicz, dean of Cracow Academy of Fine Arts, 
died. He was a prominent painter and his works were exhibited 
ia. in New York. 

14—Presidium of the Supreme Lawyers’ Council was elected with 
Fr. Sadurski president and St. Janczewski and N. Ceranka as vice- 
presidents. 

15—After 3 weeks sojourn in Great Britain where he visited many 
universities and research institutes, Henryk Golafski, Minister 
of Higher Education, returned to Poland. 

16—USA delegation headed by Secretary of Commerce, Frederick H. 
Mueller, arrived in Poland. “We can state with satisfaction that 
the visit of the USA delegation is a further step on the road to 
the development of contacts between USA and Poland. Contacts 
as well as economic cooperation and cultural and scientific ex- 
change between the United States and Poland are profitable to 
both sides...” Trybuna Ludu 
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17—Boleslaw Jaszczuk, vice-chairman of the Planning Commission, 
appointed ambassador to the U.SS.R. 

19—At the IV session of Polish-Czechoslovak Economic Cooperation 
Committee held in Prague, 1960 trade and payments protocol 
was signed. 

20—Poland bought on credit in Canada 100,000 tons of wheat and 
150,000 tons of barley for about $17,000,000, making a total of 
all grain purchases of over $30,000,000 in 1959. 

20—Jerzy Morawski appointed vice-president of the Supreme Control 
Chamber. According to foreign press dispatches, Morawski had 
earlier resigned his positions as member of the Politbureau and 
as one of the secretaries of the Party’s Central Committee. 

21—1960 trade protocol between Poland and Bulgaria signed in 
Warsaw providing for 15% increase of turnover. 

24—Presidium of the Polish Academy of Sciences bowed to govern- 
mental decision to revoke appointment of Prof. Jozef Chalasifiski, 
noted Polish sociologist, as Deputy Scientific Secretary of the 
Academy. Prof. Stefan Zolkiewski replaced him as editor-in-chief 
of the quarterly, Kultura + Spotoczenstwo (Culture and Society). 
Prof. Chalasifiski was sharply criticized in the November issue 
of Nowe Drogi (New Roads), the theoretical Party organ, for his 
paper at the International Sociological Congress in Stresa, Italy. 

26—Ostap Dluski, member of the Party and deputy to the Sejm, was 
appointed director of the Polish Institute of International Affairs, 
replacing Prof. Julian Hochfeld who resigned. 

27-30—III Congress of the Peasant Party held in Warsaw. New presidium 

consists ia. of Stefan Ignar— president, Jézef Ozga-Michalski, 
Bolestaw Podedworny and Czeslaw Wycech — vice presidents. 


December 


2—1960 trade agreement between Poland and Ceylon signed in 
Colombo. Poland’s deliveries: machinery and equipment tools, 
coal, textiles, chemicals. Ceylon’s deliveries: copra, caoutchouc, 
vegetable oils, oil cakes, cacao, tea. 

2—The American pharmaceutical firm Pfizer donated vitamins of its 
own production to 54 former female inmates of the German 
concentration camp in Ravensbrueck. These Polish women are 
known as “Ravensbrueck Lapins”; 27 of them were in the US 
for further rehabilitation December 1958—June 1959. 

3-5—X Congress of Polish Writers’ Union held in Warsaw. Prof. 
Stefan Zolkiewski, member of the Central Committee of the 
Party and editor-in-chief of Nowe Drogi, delivered the main 
speech under the title: “The Writer and Society.” Attacking Prof. 
Jézef Chalasifiski and Leszek Kolakowski, he defended socialist 
realism and underlined the necessity of party leadership and in- 
fluence on the arts. Jarostaw Iwaszkiewicz was elected new 
president. 

3—Prof. Wlodzimierz Kurytowicz celebrated his 25th anniversary 
of scientific work. A specialist on antibiotics he organized, to- 

gether with Prof. Korzybski, penicilin production in Poland. 
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Recently Prof. Kurylowicz became consultant for the World 
Health Organization. 

4—Professor Tadeusz Kotarbifiski, the president, and Professor Jan 
Dembowski, the past president of the Polish Academy of Sciences 
obtained from the Soviet Ambassador in Warsaw, diplomas of 
foreign members of the Soviet Academy of Sciences. 

5—II session of the Polish-Romanian Economic Cooperation Com- 
mission held in Bucharest. After the session a trade and payments 
protocol for 1960 was signed. It provides a 30% increase in 
comparison with 1959. 

3—The New York Academy of Sciences elected the famous Polish 
mathematician, Wactaw Sierpifiski, its honorary member. 

8—Cultural agreement between Poland and East Germany for 1960- 
1961 signed in Warsaw. 

10—First announcement of the expulsion of New York Times’ corres- 
pondent A. M. Rosenthal. and the banishing of that daily from 
Poland, together with attacks on the New York Times for the 
reasons of this action. 

10—Dr. Andrzej Soltan, internationally known nuclear physicist, 
died in Warsaw at the age of 62. After studying during the inter- 
war period in Poland, France, and at the Institute of Technology 
in Pasadena, California, he made a brilliant career in the field 
of atomic science. At his death he was i.a. chairman of the 
Department of Nuclear Physics at the University of Warsaw, Di- 
rector of Physics at the Institute for Nuclear Research of the 
Polish Academy of Science. 

10-14—XII Session of the CEMA (Council of Economic Mutual Assis- 
tance) was held in Sofia. Communist member-countries as well 
as observers from four communist countries in Asia took part. 
A statute was adopted, providing ia. that other European countries 
may be admitted to membership if they accept the ideas and 
principles of the organization as well as the obligations resulting 
from the statute. Trybuna Ludu 

12—The State Bank of the U.S.S.R. concluded an agreement with the 
State banks of Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, People’s China, 
North Vietnam, North Korea, Outer Mongolia, East Germany, 
Poland, Rumania and Hungary for the mutual exchange of 
currency for its‘export and import. 

13—UN General Assembly elected Poland as the third non-permanent 
member of the Security Council after accepting the compromise 
formula that after one year Poland would relinquish her seat to 
Turkey. 

15—Additional protocol to the existing trade agreement between 
Poland and Finland for 1960 was signed. 

17—Trade and payments agreement of 1958 between Italy and Poland 
was prolonged for 1960. 

18—U.S.S.R., Poland and East Germany signed an agreement in Moscow 
on construction of a petroleum pipeline to be completed in 1963, 
from Byelorussia through Poland to East Germany. Poland and 
East Germany will build themselves the sections running through 
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their respective territories. A similar agreement was signed be- 
tween the U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia and Hungary for construction 
of the southern arm of that pipeline, going from the U.SS.R. to 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 

20—Most Rev. Wojciech Turowski, former Provincial Superior of 
the Pallotin Fathers in Poland and General Superior of the Order 
(Rome, 1947), died in Rome. Co-founder of Catholic Press House 
in Warsaw and of “Pallotinum” publishing house. During World 
War II conducted from Lisbon extensive relief activity for refu- 
gees—irrespective of their creed—from Nazi oppression. Ap- 
pointed in 1950 auxiliary bishop of Czestochowa by Pope Pius 
XII, he was prevented by the Polish government to assume his 
duties. Father Turowski visited the USA in 1956-1957. 

a Sejm accepted the National Economic Plan and Budget for 
1960. 

30—In a forest near Wejherowo, Gdarisk Voievédship, a mass grave of 
143 mostly Polish and Hungarian women, shot by the Nazis in 
the winter of 1944-1945, was discovered. 


Compiled by FRANCISZEK PROCH 
and BERNARD ZIFFER 























Students’ Summer Courses 
Bs at JAGELLONIAN UNIVERSITY in CRACOW, POLAND 


z and ‘ 
: TOURS of POLAND 

, July 5 to August 9, 1960 
SCHOLARSHIPS OF $200 to $250 y 


offered by the POLISH INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES IN AMERICA 


considerably reduce the entire cost 


for the air fare and a 33 day stay in Poland 


Prof. EDMUND ZAWACKI of University of Wisconsin 
wil! conduct the tour 
Courses to be offered in English by the Jagellonian 


University which hegins commemoration of 
600 years of its existence 


Lectures on the History, Literature, Language, 
Economy, Youth Problems of Poland and 

other Slavic Nations , 

Also: 


Excursions to Polish Mountains—Tatry and Pieniny 
Sightseeing of many cities 


DEPARTURE NEW YORK: JULY 4 and 5 


Deposit $150 


Students mailing applications in good time stand a better 
chance of getting a scholarship 


Apply to: FREGATA TRAVEL, 509 Fifth Avenue, 


New York 17, N. Y. 
Tel. MUrray Hill 7-0474 (5) : 























GIANT WALL MAPS 


EACH 4 FEET BY 3 FEET 


ALL for only 712. 


(A. $3.00 
VALUE) 


Three magnificient maps printed on lifetime deluxe 
paper in 12 colors—size of each 3 ft. x 4 ft. Universal 
Map of the World inciudes every boundary and name 
change since World War II; 50-State Map of U.S.A. 
includes Alaska and Hawaii; Solar System and Outer 
Space Map shows places, galaxies, distances, etc. New 
1960 edition. 


BOOK ENTERPRISES, Inc. 
645 W. 27th St., New York 1, N. Y. 


I enclose $ Please send me set(s) of World- 
USA-Space Maps at $1 per set postpaid. 


























